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En Garde! 


MARVIN C. KNUDSON 


In American education there has de- 
veloped a unique concept of educational 
opportunity which has come to be called 
the junior college. By trial and error, by 
experimentation and crude design, a new 
amorphous form of educational structure 
has arisen. It is now frequently referred 
to as the “community college.” Its pur- 
poses are varied and multifarious and 
sometimes not fully understood even by 
those nearest to it; its boundaries are 
uncertain, extending into the high school 
and in to the traditional college. There 
is controversy as to whether it should be 
classified as secondary or high education. 
It is public and it is private. In spite of 
its ambiguous position this educational 
phenomenon, whatever it may be called, 
is a vital, growing, struggling movement 
which is rapidly impinging itself upon the 
American educational scene. 

Its strength comes from the fact that it 
is not a product of a super-planning 
agency but rather the result of sponta- 
neous local community demands arising 
from genuinely felt needs for educational 
opportunity beyond the high school. The 
fact that these educational demands often 
have included types of educational pro- 
grams not always considered respectable 
in the circles of higher education has 
served to strengthen the appeal to the 
public who, in their individual communi- 





ties, have banded together to provide the 
leadership and the money to support these 
institutions. It can be truly said that the 
junior college is an expression of the finest 
tradition of American ingenuity, creativity 
and independence. 

Now with the increased pressures of 
numbers of students knocking at the doors 
of all colleges, there is a danger that the 
junior colleges may lose sight of some of 
their fundamental reasons for being. Most 
junior colleges were established for the 
purpose of providing educational oppor- 
tunity beyond the high school for all who 
could profit from such education. Basic to 
such thinking and underlying it was the 
idea that the junior college would provide 
more kinds of educational opportunity 
beyond the high school than merely the 
first two years of pre-professional and 
liberal arts education traditional with the 
four-year college and university. In addi- 
tion to the traditional college courses, it 
would provide educational opportunity 
for people with different kinds of ability 
and varied skills. This part of the program 
has never been satisfactorily named but 
has often been called, inaccurately, termi- 
nal education. 

One of the dangers now facing junior 
colleges is the all-too-easy relapse into 
doing only that for which the pattern is 
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clear—merely being the first two years of 
a four-year institution or the sawed-off 
bottom half of the traditional college. If 
this is the case, then it is entirely justifiable 
to ask when junior is going to grow up. It 
also then becomes pertinent to ask, “What 
are the unique functions of the junior 
college?” 

Several universities around the country 
have answered this question by virtually 
denying that there are any unique func- 
tions of the junior college, and in an effort 
to safeguard the quality and purity of all 
higher education they have established 
extension two-year colleges that exist in 
the place of junior colleges. Usually these 
off-campus centers are dominated by the 
university controlling them. ‘The course of 
study is determined on the home campus; 
the faculty is recruited from the home 
campus; and the policies are determined 
there. By no stretch of the imagination can 
they be thought of as junior colleges in 
the commonly accepted meaning of that 
term: yet they effectively prevent the 
establishment of junior colleges in those 
communities where they exist. It might be 
interesting to speculate on the reasons why 
some universities have been so desirous of 
establishing these satellite institutions. Is 
it a gnawing fear that complete control of 
higher education will pass out of their 
hands? Is it in part due to lack of under- 
standing of the needs for education beyond 
the high school? Is it fear of a diminution 


in legislative appropriation? Or are there 
more noble motives? Perhaps the junior 
colleges themselves have not demonstrated 
their unqualified belief in the things they 
so glibly ennunciate. 

In the years immediately ahead, the 
work of the junior colleges will be made 
much more difficult as more admission 
restrictions are placed upon entering 
freshmen by the four-year institutions, 
Junior colleges, too, will be tempted to 
raise admission requirements. The total 
emphasis may be placed upon the transfer 
programs. What will then happen to their 
broader aspects of junior college pro- 
grams? What will become of the potential 
students denied admission under the new 
regulations? 

With the advent of students in great 
numbers, junior colleges will have an un- 
precedented opportunity to provide the 
creative, courageous leadership necessary 
to the fulfillment of the needs of American 
society. At a time when there is danger 
that the junior college may follow the 
leader into the easy trap of restricted ad- 
mission requirements and a concentration 
on the transfer program, it has an oppor- 
tunity to experience its finest hour. What 
better time is there than now when college 
enrollments are being restricted to concen- 
trate on the development of types of pro- 
crams that should be available to those for 
whom the typical college program is not 


the answer? 
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Accreditation Teams Look at California 
Junior Colleges 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


AN EARLIER article has briefly described 
and appraised junior college accreditation 
in California. Little reference has, how- 
ever, been made to the content of reports 
by the evaluation teams which visited 
junior colleges as a part of the accredi- 
tation process. 

Their findings are obviously important. 
They not only indicate the views of visit- 
ing teams on junior college achievements 
and needs, but they also point directions 
for future institutional development. With 
these values in mind the writer has an- 
alyzed the reports of accreditation teams 
which visited 50 California public junior 
colleges, representing more than 95 per 
cent of their enrollment in the state, be- 
tween February, 1953, and May, 1957. 
The major findings of this analysis will be 
described in this and a succeeding article. 

It is not the aim of the present study 
to describe the organization and function- 
ing of California junior colleges. Rather, 
its purpose is limited to a consideration of 
those characteristics which accreditation 
teams have singled out for praise and rec- 
ommendation, 

Standards for accrediting California 
junior colleges are stated qualitatively 
rather than quantitatively. This gives wide 
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latitude to visiting teams in applying cri- 
teria, arriving at judgments, and writing 
interpretations. A further complicating 
factor is that the reports here reviewed 
were written by 50 different six-member 
teams, with a total membership of more 
than 200, Hence one can anticipate wide 
variation in viewpoints and emphasis in 
the documents under review. 

The 14 standards used in the California 
accrediting procedure are grouped under 
five headings: 


1. Aims and purposes. 

2. Curriculum: curriculum development, 
general education, education, meeting 
special needs. 

3. Instruction: instructional staff, facilities, 
library and other aids to instruction. 

4. Student personnel: student personnel serv- 
ices, student government and activities. 

5. Administration: effectiveness of adminis- 
tration and financial support, liaison be- 
tween the college and the community.’ 


In the present article the major findings 
of visiting teams regarding aims, cur- 
riculum, and instruction will be reported. 
A later one will discuss administration, 
student personnel service, and plant and 
facilities. 

1“Areas of Concern in the Evaluation of 
California Junior Colleges,’ from Kit of Ac- 
creditation Materials. Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education 1955, revised 
1958 (mimeographed). 
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Comments which are _ infrequently 
made have usually been omitted from 
tables which summarize the findings of 
visiting teams.” In the discussion of re- 
ports the remainder are occasionally 
quoted. 

Aims and purposes. In Table I it 1s 
significant that visiting teams are con- 
cerned not only with the statement of aims 
(“clearly and concisely stated”) but also 
with the process of agreeing upon pur- 
poses and with the understanding and ac- 
ceptance of these by personnel associated 
with the college. Reports particularly 
stress the values of participation (faculty, 
students, lay citizens) in formulating and 
revising aims. A frequent outcome of such 
participation is the emphasis which teams 
give to the importance of having college 
objectives understood and accepted. To 
this end, effective publicity is urged. 
Seven reports refer to the appropriateness 
of purposes focused upon the needs of the 
particular community surrounding the 
college, and ten commend the extent to 
which these are reflected in their pro- 
grams. 

A recommendation of one team is really 
sweeping in its implications, insofar as it 
relates to the college program: “Ap- 
proach budget making as the most signifi- 
cant statement of college aims and phi- 
losophy.” 

CURRICULUM One of 
six standards relating to the curriculum, 
that of “development,” is concerned with 


DEVELOPMENT. 


2 When a commendation in some reports is 
matched by parallel recommendations in other 
reports, the two items are placed directly oppo- 
site each other in tables. One that is seldom 
mentioned is included in a table if it parallels 
an item appearing frequently. 


procedures designed to achieve an effec. 
tive program, rather than with the offer- 
ings themselves. Particularly singled out 
for praise and recommendation are studies 
of student characteristics, 
studies of student characteristics, follow- 
up studies, and community surveys (see 
Table II). Also emphasized are faculty 
curriculum committees, deans of instruc. 
tion, and lay advisory committees. 

The importance of curriculum evalu- 
ation is referred to in 16 reports, only one 
of which commends an established plan. 
Three teams suggest evaluating each 
course on the basis of the philosophy and 
aims of the college. 

A number of teams recognize the value 
of wide participation—including not only 
instructors and librarians, but also stu- 
dents and lay citizens—in curriculum de- 
velopment. In this connection the values 
of lay advisory committees are pointed up. 
It is significant that some value this proc- 
ess as contributing to the improvements of 
general education programs. Active fac- 
ulty participation is stressed by several re- 
ports, two of which suggest occasional re- 
lease of instructors from some teaching to 
permit work on curriculum planning or 
or developing new courses. Eighteen com- 
ment on the value of course outlines. 

General education. A number of visit- 
ing teams emphasize the importance of 
the aims and purposes of general educa- 
tion. Eight reports recommend faculty 
study and agreement upon its purposes, 
and seven praise college statements of 
their general education objectives (see 
Table III.) Nine urge greater attention, 
in program offerings, to one or more of 
the purposes of general education. 

Faculty-wide study of this field and the 


follow-up 
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TABLE [| 


Accreditation Report Commendations of and Recommendations 
To Fifty California Public Junior Colleges: 
Aims and Purposes 





I 


Commendations Frequency 


Recommendations Frequency 





One or more of following partici- 14 
pated in formulating aims: faculty, 
students, lay citizens 

Aims are understood and accepted 24 
by staff, students, and/or lay citizens 

Aims are clearly and concisely 18 
stated 

Aims of college are well publicized 8 


Aims of college are reflected in its 10 
program 
College has continuing plan for re- ] 


examining its aims 


Aims are appropriate for the par- 6 
ticular community in which college 
is located 


Have one or more of following par- 20 
ticipate in formulating or revising 
aims: faculty, students, lay citizens 


Make statement of aims more clear } 
and concise 

Give wider publicity to aims of 12 
college 

Approach budget making as the l 


most significant statement of college 
aims and policy 

Carry on continuing appraisal of 
aims in light of new and changing 
conditions 

Restate aims so that they apply to I 
the particular community in which 
college is located 


Q 





effectiveness of general education com- 
mittees in its development are widely 
recognized. Some teams urge greater at- 
tention to leadership training in the de- 
velopment of such programs. Others 
define the values and stress need for ade- 
quate library materials appropriate to 
courses, The accreditation reports reveal 
some areas of disagreement over methods 
of achieving the purposes of general edu- 
cation. Some stress the development of 
particular courses designed to achieve 
specific goals of general education; others 
emphasize the contributions which all 
courses can make to it; and still others 
suggest a need for both specifically- 
planned courses and college-wide empha- 
sis. Most attention is given to the first ap- 
proach, the development and usefulness 


of general education courses: offering ef- 
fective courses, encouraging enrollment in 
them, and recognizing them in graduation 
requirements, Secondary stress 1s given to 
recognition of the importance of college- 
wide emphasis on general education and 
to the contributions all courses and extra- 
class activities can make to it. One report 
urges the college to “encourage and assist 
each instructor to contribute to appropri- 
ate general education objectives in each 
course he teaches.” 

Education for transfer. Most frequently 
emphasized in discussing education for 
transfer to higher institutions are follow- 
up studies and the quality of work done 
by transfer students in senior institutions 
(see Table IV). Twenty-four reports 
commend the quality of work done by 
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TaB_eE II 
Accreditation Report Commendations of and Recommendations 
For Fifty California Public Junior Colleges: 
Curriculum Development 

Commendations Frequency Recommendations Frequency 
College uses such procedures as 13 Use such studies as following in 23 
following in curriculum planning: curriculum planning: studies of 


studies of student characteristics, 
follow-up studies, community sur- 
veys 


College has active curriculum com- 13 
mittee 

Course outlines are excellent and 7 
up to date 

College carries on continuing pro- l 


gram of curriculum evaluation 


student characteristics, follow-up 
studies, community surveys 


Establish (or reactivate) curricu- 8 
lum committee 

Prepare (or improve) course out- II 
lines and keep them up to date 

Establish plan for curriculum evalu- 15 
ation 


Add one or more of following to 
membership on curriculum com- 
mittee: lay citizens, librarian, stu- 
dents, more instructors 





College has effective dean of 3 Appoint a dean of instruction 5 
instruction 
Improve communication between 5 
curriculum committee and faculty 
Use lay advisory committees in cur- 5 
riculum planning—including devel- 
opment of general education offer- 
ings 
transfer students. Only six suggest the trend: “Improve transfer offerings 


need for raising standards of instruction 
for such students. Nineteen recommend 
follow-up studies, whereas only six praise 
colleges for having undertaken such 
studies. 

In addition to general suggestions re- 
garding standards of instruction, a scat- 
tering of reports makes such specific sug- 
gestions for transfer courses as “Make 
more assignments requiring the use of the 
library” and “Make more written assign- 
ments.” 

Two reports make proposals which may 
be suggestive of an important future 


planned for admission to state colleges.” 
In commenting on this proposal, one team 
writes, “Transfer offerings are planned to 
meet requirements at the University of 
California, to which only a minority of 
students transfer. The committee recom- 
mends that the college develop closer liat- 
son with the state colleges to which most 
students transfer.” 

Vocational education. To aid in de- 
veloping vocational offerings appropriate 
to the particular community which the 
college serves, accreditation reports re- 
peatedly praise or propose lay advisory 
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Taste III 


Accreditation Report Commendations of and Recommendations 
For Fifty California Public Junior Colleges: 


General Education 


67 





SE 





—_ 


tion committee 
education 

dents 
Faculty 
lege 


Enrollment 
courses 1s large 


College has 


objectives 


workshops 


Commendations Frequency Recommendations Frequency 
College offers effective general edu- 19 Establish new general education 10 
cation courses in one or more fields courses in one or more fields 
Total faculty has participated in 9 Have faculty-wide study of general 5 
study of general education education 
College has active general educa- 9 Establish general education com- 4 

mittee 
Special emphasis is given to contri- 6 Study contributions which all 5 
butions of all courses to general courses make to general education 
Graduation requirements recognize 3 Increase general education require- 7 
the general education needs of stu- ments for graduation 
Total faculty is concerned with and 10 
interested in general education 
understands and accepts 2 Have faculty study and agree upon 8 
general education purposes of col- purposes of general education 
in general education } Encourage larger enrollment in 6 
general education courses 
Extra-class activities effectively con- 6 Give greater emphasis to the contri- 4 
tribute to general education butions of extra-class activities to 
general education 
Give greater attention to one or 9 
more purposes or areas of general 
education, such as moral and spirit- 
ual values, mental and physical 
health, physical sciences 
Counselors encourage students to 3 Have counselors encourage more 5 
enroll in general education courses students to enroll in general edu- 
cation courses 
clear and effective 7 
statement of its general education 
Faculty members participate in } Provide leadership for general edu- 3 
state and regional general education cation program by using consultants 
and studying developments in other 
colleges 
College is well provided with library 3 Strengthen library holdings for 4 


books and other facilities needed in 
general education courses 





general education courses 
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Tas_Le 1V 


Accreditation Report Commendations of and Recommendations 
For Fifty California Public Junior Colleges: 


Education For Transfer 











Commendations Frequency Recommendations Frequency 
Students do successful work in 24 Raise standards in transfer courses 5 


senior institutions to which they 
transfer 

Follow-up studies are made of stu- 6 
dents who transfer to senior institu- 

tions 

Effective guidance is provided for 10 
transfer students 

Counselors regularly visit senior 7 
institutions for conferences with 
former students 


High standards are maintained in 9 
transfer courses 
Transfer programs are carefully 10 


planned to meet requirements of 
senior institutions to which students 
transfer 

Instructors teaching transfer courses 


are highly qualified 


“ 


so that records of transfer students 

will improve 

Make follow-up studies of students 19 
who transfer to senior institutions 


Improve counseling of transfer stu- 2 
dents 
Arrange for counselors to visit senior 4 


institutions for conferences with 
former students 


Make more assignments involving 4 
the use of the library in transfer 
courses 


Improve library facilities for trans- 4 
fer courses 
Reduce size of class sections in 4 


transfer courses 





committees and community surveys (see 
Table V). The use of such committees is 
commended in 26 reports and is suggested 
in only four. Community surveys for this 
purpose are proposed by 14 teams and 
praised by only seven. The breadth of vo- 
cational offerings is commended in some 
reports and criticized in others, Several 
teams single out specific departments 
(such as aeronautics, agriculture, business 
education, dental assistants, electronics) 
for commendation; others suggest needed 


expansion in such areas as building trades, 
electronics, and homemaking. 

Although a sizable number present 
qualifications required of instructors, two 
sound warnings to: “Differentiate be- 
tween junior college and high school vo- 
cational offerings,” and “Watch the dan- 
ger of expanding vocational offerings 
more rapidly than staff and facilities war- 
rant.” 

Mentioned in only one report each are 
proposals that are being given consider- 
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ation in a number of educational circles 
today: “Provide vocational offerings for 
families of occupations rather than for 
specific localized jobs to meet the needs of 
a mobile population” and “Provide more 
vocational offerings for women.” 

Adult education. Most often com- 
mended and most frequently recom- 
mended in sections of reports dealing with 
adult education are provisions for a wide 
range of offerings for adults and for 
counseling of students in the program (see 
Table VI). The use of lay advisory com- 
mittees and of community surveys is also 
advocated. 


The relationship of adult education to 
other aspects of the college organization 
receives considerable attention in these 
accreditation reports. Some, in general 
terms only, urge the coordination of the 
adult with the regular day program. 
Others, more specific, recommend that 
the standards of offerings for evening 
courses be raised to parallel those given in 
daytime. Several recognize or advocate an 
“extended day” plan, under which identi- 
cal courses are taught by regular instru- 
tors (and recognized in the teaching load ) 
throughout the day and evening. Signifi- 
cantly, some reports recommend that the 


TABLE V 


Accreditation Report Commendations of and Recommendations 
For Fifty California Public Junior Colleges: 
Vocational Education 








Commendations Frequency Recommendations Frequency 
Lay advisory committees are used 26 Use (or increase use of) lay ad- 4 
effectively in developing vocational visory committees in developing 
programs vocational programs 
College has effective vocational 14 Expand or introduce vocational 7 


program in one or more fields 


Community surveys are used as aid 7 
to planning vocational programs 

Effective provisions are made for / 
coordination of vocational programs 
College offers wide range of voca- 6 
tional courses 

Vocational offerings are appropriate 12 
for community 

Instructors teaching vocational 10 
courses are highly qualified 

Graduates of vocational programs 7 
are well placed and successful 

Enrollment in vocational courses is 3 
high 

Instruction in vocational courses 5 


visited was highly effective 





offerings in one or more fields 
Use community surveys as aid to 14 
planning vocational programs 


Provide for (or improve) coordina- 7 
tion of vocational program 

Expand vocational offerings 7 
Eliminate vocational offerings no | 
longer appropriate to community 

due to its changing character and 

needs 

Increase enrollment in vocational 3 


courses 
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college provide adult students with serv- 
ices given as a matter of course to most 
regular daytime students. In addition to 
counseling services (referred to above), a 
scattering of reports suggests provision of 
health and placement services, and a stu- 


dent body organization. As noted later 
(Table IX) five teams recommend the 
provision of library service for the adult 
evening program. A number of teams urge 
the value of coordinating the junior col- 
lege adult education offerings with those 


TaBLe VI 


Accreditation Report Commendations of and Recommendations 
For Fifty California Public Junior Colleges: 
Adult Education 











Commendations Frequency Recommendations Frequency 
College offers wide range of courses 13 Expand offerings for adults 10 
for adults 
Counseling is provided for students 11 Provide (or expand) counseling 10 
in adult program service for adult students 
Lay advisory committees are used 5 Use (or increase use of) lay ad- 6 


in developing the adult education 
program 

Courses offered in evening are iden- 4 
tical with courses in same fields 
offered during day 


Adult education program has large 10 
enrollment 

Community surveys are used as 3 
basis for planning adult offerings 

Adult program is coordinated with 4 


those of neighboring programs for 
adults—such as University and 

state college extension 

Adult education program is well 5 
organized and administered 


Course offerings are based upon 7 
community needs and interests 
Close liaison is maintained between ] 


the adult program and the regular 
day program 


Instructors teaching adult education 5 
courses are highly qualified 

Courses for adults are offered at 5 
off-campus centers 

Instruction in adult education 4 


classes visited was of high quality 


visory committees in developing 
adult education program 

Make standards of offerings in 
evening program similar to those 

for day program 


Survey community as aid to de- 6 
veloping adult education program 
Coordinate adult program with 4 


those of neighboring programs for 
adults, such as University and state 
college extension 


Provide for more effective ad- 3 
ministration of adult education 
program 

Improve coordination of adult pro- 5 
gram with regular day program 
Improve student records 4 
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of neighboring programs for adults—such 
as those offered by university and state col- 
lege extension divisions. 

Meeting special needs. The standard of 
accreditation on meeting special needs 
recognizes two types: Those of students 
for special instruction; and those of the 
community for expert help on community 
problems, and such public services as fo- 
rums and concerts. 

Visiting teams single out for approval 
the following plans for meeting the special 


TABLE 


needs of students: Remedial instruction 
in such fields as reading, writing, mathe- 
matics, chemistry; courses for the removal 
of high school deficiencies ; courses to meet 
personal needs in such areas as gerontol- 
ogy, homemaking for adults, personal 
typing, and orientation; and providing a 
summer session (see Table VII). Several 
point out that offering a wide range of 
courses contributes to the meeting of per- 
sonal needs. Two refer to special programs 
for superior students, and two to develop- 


Vil 


Accreditation Report Commendations of and Recommendations 
For Fifty California Public Junior Colleges: 
Meeting Special Needs 








Commendations Frequency Recommendations Frequency 
College offers remedial courses in 3] Provide remedial instruction in one 11 
one or more fields or more fields in which it is not now 

offered 
College offers summer session 22 Offer a summer session 6 
College sponsors community fo- 24 Sponsor public forums and lectures l 
rums, lectures, concerts 
College provides facilities for meet- 9 
ings of community groups 
Testing program is effective in help- 6 Establish (or improve) testing pro- 2 
ing to identify special needs of stu- gram to help identify special needs 
dents of students 
College offers courses which permit 7 Provide additional courses needed I 
students to remove high school de- by students to remove high school 
ficiencies and to qualify for admis- deficiencies 
sion to senior institutions 
Counseling of individual students 6 Strengthen counseling program l 
is highly effective 
College offers wide range of courses 4 Offer a wider range of courses 2 
adapted to needs of widely varied 
students 
College provides course offerings for 7 Add offerings for students with 5 


students with special needs in such 

areas as gerontology, homemaking 

for adults, personal typing 

College makes community surveys 4 
or studies for community groups, 

at their request 





special needs in such areas as home- 
making for adults, instrumental 
music, orientation 
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ing curricular offerings particularly 
planned for women. 

Community services suggested are col- 
lege sponsorship of concerts, lectures and 
forums; effective community use of col- 
lege facilities; and, the conduct of sur- 
veys and studies for community groups. 

Instructional staff. Conditions of work 
and employment are emphasized in sec- 
tions of the reports which deal with in- 
structional staff. Faculty morale, working 
relationships, salaries, teaching load, and 
faculty participation in determination of 
college policy and in the selection and ap- 


pointment of instructors are all consid- 
ered (see Table VIIT). 

Also recognized as important are the 
qualifications of instructors and the qual. 
ity of their teaching as observed by visiting 
teams or as rated by student judgment. 
Specially stressed is the necessity of assign- 
ing snstructors to teaching in their fields of 
competence. A number recommend initi- 
ation or further development of in-service 
training. 

Library and other aids to instruction. 
The spirit of the standard on the basis of 
which junior college libraries are ap- 


TasLe VIII 


Accreditation Report Commendations of and Recommendations 
For Fifty California Public Junior Colleges: 
Instructional Staff 








Commendations Frequency Recommendations Frequency 
Faculty morale is high 28 
Working relationships (including 16 
faculty-administration and faculty- 
student) are excellent 
Faculty is highly qualified 14 
Faculty has moderate well balanced l Reduce class size and teaching load 12 
teaching load 
College has superior salary schedule 5 Raise salaries 4 
College has effective in-service 4 Strengthen in-service training pro- 5 
training program gram 
Instructors teach in their field of 2 Take greater care in assigning in- 5 


cc ympetence 


Instructors in one or more fields 3 
are particularly competent 

Instruction in classes visited was 5 
highly effective 

Faculty members participate in de- 3 


termining college policy 


Faculty members participate in se- 4 
lection and appointment of instruc- 
tors 


structors to teaching in their fields 
of competence 


Strengthen faculty in one or more 2 
fields 

Give faculty more opportunity to 2 
participate in formulating college 
policy 

Enlist more faculty participation 


in selection and appointment of 
instructors 
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TasBLe IX 


Accreditation Report Commendations of and Recommendations 
For Fifty California Public Junior Colleges: 
Library and Other Aids to Instruction 





ee 





Commendations Frequency Recommendations Frequency 
Librarian is highly qualified 19 Expand library staff 21 
Library building and equipment 5 Build new library 19 


are excellent 


Book collection is excellent 6 
Library materials are used exten- 7 
sively 

Faculty library committee is effec- ] 
tive 

Periodical subscription list is excel- 3 
lent 

Audio-visual service is effectively l 


administered as part of library 
Library is centrally located 
Faculty-library relationships are ex- 5 
cellent 


uy 


Increase book budget and expand 16 
book collection 


Increase use of library in teaching 10 
Establish faculty library committee 8 
Expand periodical subscription list 5 
Make audio-visual service part of 5 
library 

Provide evening service for adult 3 
program 





praised is suggested by the following sen- 
tence: “The extent and type of use of the 
library are measures of its effectiveness.”’® 
Other characteristics of the library may 
be important—and may, indeed, affect 
use—but the really significant criterion in 
judging a library is the effectiveness with 
which students, and faculty members use 
its materials. Ten reports recommend in- 
creasing the use of the library, and seven 
commend the extent to which materials 
are used (Table IX). Five proposals are 
made to provide service for the adult eve- 
ning program, 

A number of teams recognize the im- 





$“Areas of Concern in the Evaluation of 
California Junior Colleges,” from Kit of Ac- 
creditation Materials. Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education 1955, revised 
1958 (mimeographed). 


portance of the relationship of the faculty 
to the library and of the librarian to the 
faculty. Eight suggest establishing a fac- 
ulty library committee; one proposes that 
this committee work on increasing the use 
of the library and four recommend the ap- 
pointment of the librarian to policy com- 
mittees, including the curriculum. Closely 
related to these are the size and quality of 
the library staff—the items most often 
commended (quality) and recommended 
(quantity). Also given repeated emphasis 
(second in frequency only to those about 
the staff) is need for a larger book budget 
and for a new library building. The fact 
that 19 teams recommend new libraries is 
notable. Six reports recognize a basic simi- 
larity in audio-visual and library services 
and, therefore, recommend making audio- 


.visual service as part of the library. 








Academic Abilities of Junior College Students 


HAROLD SEASHORE 


TWO YEARS ago in this journal’ the writer 
made three observations about the status 
of aptitude and other tests in junior col- 
leges: “1. No one testing program can 
serve all junior colleges, 2. Most junior 
colleges, with their mixture of general and 
vocational courses, many of a terminal 
nature, need testing programs which cover 
a wide range of abilities. . . . 3. Psycho- 
metric research in junior colleges should 
be expanded.” 

Responding to the third point, the Psy- 
chological Corporation undertook studies 
of the academic abilities of junior college 
students. It is the purpose here to report 
the results of the research with a new bat- 
tery of college-level tests—research under- 
taken with the cooperation of presidents, 
deans, testing officers, and faculty mem- 
bers in 20 junior colleges in 14 states. 

The College Qualifications Tests 
(CQT)* are designed to aid colleges in 
their admission, placement, and guidance 
procedures. Published in 1957, the series 
includes the following three tests: Verbal 





1H. G. Seashore, ““Tests as Aids to Admin- 
istration and Counseling in Junior Colleges,” 
Junior College Journal, XXVI, 504—508. 

2G. K. Bennett, Marjorie G. Bennett, W. L. 
Wallace and A. G. Wesman, College Qualifica- 
tion Tests, Manual 1957, The Psychological 
Corporation, New York, N.Y. 





HAROLD SEASHORE is Vice President and 
Director, Test Division, The Psychological Cor- 


poration, New York, N.Y. 
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(V), Numerical (N), and Information 
(I). In addition to a score on each of the 
three tests, the Information test provides 
two subscores, Science and Social Studies, 
and there is also a CQT Total, the sum 
of the V, N and I scores. The battery re- 
quires 80 minutes of testing time. The 
Manual presents the standardization data, 
including tables of norms based on ap- 
proximately 24,000 admitted freshmen in 
37 colleges and universities across the 
country. Validation studies show the 
predictive efficiency of these tests when 
first-semester and first-year grades are the 
criteria. 

Following the standardization of the 
CQT at the senior college level, similar 
studies of the CQT in junior colleges and 
in the junior and senior years of second- 
ary schools were outlined. In this article 
some of the findings from the junior col- 
lege project are reported. 

The following institutions* contributed 
data: California: Bakersfield College, 
College of Marin, College of the Sequoias, 
Compton Junior College, Orange Coast 
College, Stockton College, West Contra 
Costa Junior College; Colorado: Otero 
Junior College; Delaware: Wesley Junior 
College; Florida: Pensacola Junior Col- 
lege; Georgia: Young L. G. Harris Col- 

8 The California institutions were chosen 
with the advice of Dr. George J. Faul of West 
Contra Costa Junior College to be representa- 
tive of the state. 
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lege; Jowa: Northwestern Junior College; 
Kansas: Arkansas City Junior College; 
Maryland: Montgomery Junior College; 
Michigan: Grand Rapids Junior College; 
Minnesota: Austin Junior College; New 
York: Weschester Community College; 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma Institute of Tech- 
nology; Texas: San Antonio College; 
Vermont: Vermont Junior College. 

Only a summary of the data will be 
presented here. The detailed tables of 
norms, which will appear in a revised 
CQT Manual, are available now on re- 
quest. 

The students in this study were day-ses- 
sion, first-semester freshmen who were 
carrying a program of at least 12 semes- 
ter-hours in the fall of 1957. Wherever 
possible, students were classified into one 
of two self-explanatory categories: termi- 
nal program or transfer program. Some 
students did not indicate a classification. 
Of course, quite a few are expected to 
shift programs; some who begin with 
plans to terminate in two years will con- 
tinue their education, while some in trans- 
fer sequences will not transfer. At the time 
of entering, however, most students were 
classified as being in a terminal or trans- 
fer course of study. The 7,837 students 
were classified: transfer, 58 per cent: 
terminal, 32 per cent; and unclassified, 10 
per cent. 

The research results of most general in- 
terest can be reported under four cate- 
gories : 

Comparison of freshmen in junior colleges 
with freshmen in senior colleges and univer- 


sities. 


Differences among junior colleges. 

Differences between freshmen in transfer and 
in terminal programs 

Validation studies. 
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Comparison of freshmen in Junior col- 
leges and freshmen in senior institutions. 

The basic data are found in Figure 1. 
The numbers at the left indicate raw 
scores on COT Total. Data for men and 
women are separated. The first vertical 
bar in each set of four (M-1 and W-1) 
shows the distribution, in raw score units, 
for freshmen in four-year colleges. The 
end points of the thin lines mark off the 
raw scores at the 10th and the 90th per- 
centile points; the wider band indicates 
the range of scores for the middle half, 
that is, the scores from the 25th to the 
75th percentiles; and the horizontal bar 
near the middle denotes the raw score 
which is at the median, the 50th percen- 
tile, for the college freshmen. Thus the 
median raw score for entering four-year 
college men is 122 points and for women 
it is 117 points. 

To the right of the four-year college 
graphs are similar graphs showing the 
spread of scores for the total sample of 
junior college freshmen, separately for 
men (M-2) and women (W-2). The re- 
maining two graphs for each sex will be 
discussed in a later section of this report. 

How do junior college freshmen com- 
pare with senior college freshmen? It is 
not surprising to find that junior college 
freshmen generally are not as able in the 
areas measured by CQT as the four-year 
or senior college freshmen. The following 
statements seem reasonable: 


The median score for junior college freshmen 
is near the 25th percentile for senior college 
freshmen. 

About 24 per cent of junior college men and 
20 per cent of junior college women are above 
the respective medians for freshmen in four- 
year colleges. 

There is considerable overlap of scores. These 
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distributions tell us that there are many junior 
college students whose scores would be con- 
sidered superior in senior colleges, and many 
low-scoring senior college freshmen would 
also rate low in junior colleges. 

The difference in favor of the four-year stu- 
dent is slightly greater for women than for 
men. 


The reasons for the differences between 
junior college and senior college students 
are fairly well known to college adminis- 


CQT Total 


SCORE 


trators. The data do not mean that jun- 
ior colleges should “run fast” to raise their 
admissions standards to the level of the 
typical senior colleges. Different colleges 
have distinctly different purposes and 
serve different clientele. The purpose of 
presenting the data in this way is to docu- 
ment the extent of the differences in gen- 
eral, realizing that each college must de- 
cide for itself where its average and range 
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Pigure 1. A comparison of the distributions of CQT Total scores for various normative groups. 
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of scores ought to be in relation to its own 
well-considered objectives and responsi- 
bilities. 

DIFFERENCES AMONG JUNIOR COLLEGES 

In Figure 2 data for the separate junior 
colleges are presented to show the consid- 
erable differences among them in general 
ability level of their students. While it 
might be interesting to many readers and 
satisfying to the curious, identification of 
the colleges is not provided. 

Each black cross (X) represents the 
average COT Total score of a particular 
college, the average having been con- 
verted into its percentile equivalent on the 
general junior college norms. ‘Thus, in the 
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Figure 2. Distributions of mean CQT- 


Total scores of junior colleges. (Bach 
X is the mean score of all freshmen in 
one junior college, plotted in terms of 
junior college norms.) 


highest-ranking college the men’s average 
score was at the 65th percentile on ;unior 
college norms. One college, the lowest 
black cross in Figure 2, had an average 
score for its men at the 32nd percentile 
for all junior college men. Women in two 
colleges had average scores placing their 
institutions above the 65th _ percentile 
while in two others, the women averaged 
at the 37th percentile level.‘ 

F-oure 2 suggests that the relative place- 
ment of each college on the percentile 
scale does not provide evidence of the 
merit of the colleges. It does not follow 
that the junior college with the best stu- 
dents is the most effective college in ac- 
complishing its educational goals, nor 
that the ones with poorer students, on the 
average, are poorer schools. Merit must 
be estimated in terms of what colleges do 
in fulfilling their purposes with the kinds 
of students they have. 

The colleges enrolling better students, 
as measured by tests, should have more 
students able to transfer successfully to 
the junior year in senior colleges than 
would be true of the colleges with less able 
student bodies. Curriculum planning, as 
well as academic and career counseling, in 
a junior college should emerge in part 
from just such an “aptitude inventory” 
of its students as use of the College Quall- 
fication Tests provides. A college which 
sets its purposes in a certain direction, say, 
exclusively to provide parallel education 
aiming toward a high percentage of trans- 
fer, should evaluate the abilities of its 
present students or “pool” of prospective 


* In this figure the number of black crosses is 
less than 20 in each column because one school 
had no men and one had too few women to 
permit inclusion. 
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students by means of test scores which can 
be interpreted in terms of both junior col- 
lege and senior college norms. 

Figure 3 shows a separate analysis of 
differences among junior colleges by com- 
paring the transfer-expectant freshmen 
in junior colleges with freshmen in senior 
colleges; the former presumably are the 
students the senior colleges will be asked 
to admit in a couple of years. Each small 
cross represents the average COT Total 
score for the transfer students in a junior 
college, plotted in terms of its percentile 
equivalent on the published senior col- 
lege norms. No group of transfer candi- 
dates has an average at or above the me- 
dian score (50th percentile) of the senior 
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Pigure 3. Distributions of mean CQT- 


Total scores of transfer students in 
junior colleges, compared with senior 
college norms. (Bach X is the mean 
score of all freshmen in transfer pro- 
grams in one junior college, plotted in 
terms of percentile rank equivalents 
for freshmen in senior colleges.) 


college freshmen in the normative sample, 
The complete distributions would show 
that many individual students do have 
scores above the average of college fresh. 
men generally; for them one can predict 
probability of success upon transfer with 
some assurance. But for the great majority 
of the junior college students, upon trans- 
fer, their abilities will probably be below 
the average of the abilities of students in 
the typical senior college. Since senior col- 
leges also show great differences in the 
average ability level of their students, at 
least theoretically, even the below average 
junior college student probably can find 
a senior college where he will be above 
average upon transfer. | 

In evaluating a particular student for 
transfer, the junior college advisor can 
interpret the student’s scores in terms of 
norms for junior college transfer candi- 
dates, norms for senior college freshmen, 
and—upon accumulation of logically sig- 
nificant data on the success of graduates 
entering certain senior colleges—in terms 
of expectancy of success in particular re- 
ceiving colleges. Obviously more research 
is needed, much of which can be under- 
taken by separate colleges and shared 
through published reports. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FRESHMEN IN 

TRANSFER AND TERMINAL PROGRAMS 

In Figure 1, columns M-3, M-4, W-3, 
and W-4 provide a separation of the jun- 
ior college freshmen into two subgroups 
tor each sex. These graphs permit obser- 
vations about the relative levels of ability 
of the freshmen in transfer programs and 
in terminal programs. 

As would be expected, the scores on 4 
scholastic ability test such as the CQT 
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le. are generally higher for the transfer group step in research might be to collect data 
ow than for the terminal group. The overlap for estimating the levels of abilities on 
ave of the transfer graphs with the corre- variables such as are measured by CQT, 
sh sponding senior college graphs in M-1 and___ which are required for the several busi- 
lict W-1 suggests that among both men and ness, technological, and other vocational 
ith women a large proportion of junior col- programs designed for terminal course 
‘ity lege transfer aspirants is at least as able students, 
ns- as the upper three-fourths of senior col- 
ow lece freshmen. VALIDATION STUDIES 
in The terminal students are clearly less As a first effort to investigate the val- 
ol. able than the scholastically-oriented idity of the College Qualification Tests in 
the groups in both junior and senior colleges. junior colleges, coefficients of correlation 
at Since separate norms are available for between tests scores and students’ first- 
age terminal and transfer students, each junior semester grades have been computed. 
ind college applicant can be evaluated in Data for the seven colleges are shown in 
Ove terms of these two major sub-groupings. Table 1. Only the r’s based on the COT 

Such evaluations are particularly valuable Total are presented; the r’s for the sep- 
for if admissions officers have a chance to arate tests are similar and will be reported 
can council candidates prior to theirentry into jn the Manual. 
| of the college. In fact, advisors may well con- There is no fixed validity for any test. 
\di- sider the separate transfer and terminal One can only report the evidences of 
ree norms more useful than the composite validity which accrue from studies in vari- 
a norms for all junior college freshmen. ous institutions. On the whole, these r’s 
a Although not reported in detail here, are promising and of the same order as 
- the data also show wide differences among those found for the CQT in senior col- 
” colleges in the average ability of their leges. On the basis of accumulated evi- 
on terminal students, such as were reported dence a particular college can decide 
a for transfer subgroups in Figure 3. A next whether or not it wishes to use a test, but 

TABLE | 
IN Correlations Beween CQT-Total Scores and First Semester Grades Average 
3. Men Women 
School and ———- —  —-- —— —— 

ani Curriculum N r Mean SD N r Mean SD 
Ups _— 
os. A. Terminal-Transfer 78 67 113 27 49 67 101 30 
at B. Primarily-Transfer 108 47 106 25 116 58 100 28 
ity C. Terminal-Transfer 276 «52d. 256 53 93 26 
and D. Primarily-Transfer 167.50 «:104 S28 8 60 % 24 

E. Terminal-Transfer 290 33 101 29 225 49 = 89 6 
na F. Terminal only 239 33 114 23 65 47 104 21 
QT G. Transfer only 146 .26 115 31 65 52 100 28 
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even then local validation studies are 
desirable. 

It is impossible, without deeper prob- 
ing, to determine why the r’s should vary 
so much or to explain why the coefficients 
for men and for women are as different as 
they are in College G. The mean scores 
for men and women in College G are dis- 
similar. Perhaps men and women, even in 
a transfer program, elect quite different 
programs; perhaps courses are dissimilar 
in requirements and in reliability of grad- 
ing. These comments illustrate the need 
for repeated studies and for studies based 
upon finer groupings, such as science 
courses, English courses, etc. The data in 
Table I, then, are examples of obtained 
evidence of validity and represent only a 
beginning of local and cross-institutional 
studies which can be expected to follow. 

Junior colleges are showing an in- 
creased interest in the use of scholastic 
aptitude tests as aids in admission, place- 
ment, and counseling of students, Ob- 
viously much more research is needed not 
only with general scholastic ability tests 


but also with other more specialized tests 
which may be of particular value in edu- 
cational and vocational planning. Junior 
colleges have unique educational roles to 
perform; they need, therefore, to validate 
tests against their own unique criteria. 
Junior colleges can also be considered an 
extension of secondary education. In this 
role they need to relate their test research 
to secondary school norms and predictive 
validity. Since junior colleges also 
function parallel to the early levels of 
traditional collegiate and_ technological 
education, they need to relate their test 
research to the norms and validity studies 
in higher education in general. 

In the light of the complex of roles 
which characterizes this “in between” 
educational enterprise, the writer and his 
colleagues feel that the findings reported 
in these pages not only are relevant to the 
problems of measurement in junior col- 
leges but simultaneously suggest the scope 
and variety of research studies which yet 
remain to be accomplished. 
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The Role of the Private Community Colleges 
of Connecticut 


HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD 


py 1970, six private community colleges 
in Connecticut will have a capacity for 
nearly 12,000 full-time students, which 1s 


‘more than 50 per cent of the enrollment in 


1957-1958 in all 30 institutions of higher 
learning in the state. The colleges which 
plan this great expansion are the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport, University of Hartford, 
Quinnipiac College of Hamden, Mitchell 
College of New London, New Haven Col- 
lege, and Hartford College. These same 
institutions will have an additional capac- 
ity for 22,500 part-time students, which 
makes a grand total of 34,500 or the 
equivalent of 75 per cent of the present 
combined full- and part-time enrollment 
of all Connecticut institutions of higher 
learning. If the need is present, these six 
institutions located strategically around 
the state are in a position to absorb about 
one-third of the anticipated increase ex- 
pected by 1970. 

Before considering the bases for the 
above assertions, it is well to identify the 
place of the private junior and community 
colleges in the Connecticut educational 
scene. The private two-year and four-year 
junior and community colleges in Con- 
necticut are a product of the past 30 
years, Community-centered and com- 
munity-serving with their comprehensive 








HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD is vice-president of the 
University of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


programs of so-called terminal curricu- 
lums, university courses, adult part-time 
college level studies, and their community 
development divisions, these private insti- 
tutions provide without benefit of tax sup- 
port many of the functions of a publicly- 
supported college. Although the major 
portion of the student body will commute 
from within a 25-mile radius, students do 
travel up to 60 miles to attend these com- 
munity colleges. 

Developed at a time when there was a 
need, the community colleges are an out- 
growth of local desire backed up by a wil- 
lingness of private sources to provide 
financial support for capital improvement 
while current income from tuition and 
fees meets the operating costs. Under the 
aegis of boards of trustees made up of out- 
standing local leaders, these comprehen- 
sive community colleges are dedicated to 
a philosophy of quality education within 
the context of quantity. They stand with 
the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School in its statement: 


If an unwelcome choice were required be- 
tween preserving quality and expanding en- 
rollments, then quality should be preferred, 
because it would do neither individuals nor 
the Nation any good to masquerade mass pro- 
duction of mediocrity under the guise of 
higher education. But the choice between 


quality and quantity is not mandatory. The 
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Nation needs more of both. and it can have 
more of both if it decides to do so. 


The community colleges have an en- 
viable record of not turning away from 
their doors a single qualified applicant 
seeking admission and this even during 
the so-called “G.I. bulge.” Meanwhile 
these colleges conceived of higher educa- 
tion as more than taking courses—to them 
it was an educational experience that re- 
quired a complete collegiate environment 
with its specially qualified faculty, its 
laboratories with appropriate equipment, 
its libraries with highly selective book col- 
lections, pamphlets, and periodicals, its 
guidance and student personnel activities 
under competent professional leadership, 
and its extracurricular and physical edu- 
cation programs with emphasis upon wide 
student participation. 

If these institutions were economical to 
operate, it resulted from efficient use of 
facilities during the day, use of plant in 
evenings by large numbers of part-time 
students, and from the operation of sub- 
stantial summer sessions. To the question 
of how community colleges achieve bal- 
anced operating budgets, this is_ the 
answer. By applying the principles of pri- 
vate enterprise to higher education, the 
community colleges have achieved bal- 
anced budgets without compromising edu- 
cational standards. 

What is the record of the six institutions 
under discussion that gives credence to 
their future capability in the period 
ahead? The data are limited to the afore- 
mentioned community colleges because 
the information on them was available 
and comparatively complete. There are 
certain common factors that give one a 
picture of an institution. 


First, what is the accreditation status of 
the six community colleges? All of them 
have been accredited by the Connecticut 
State Board of Education, and four hold 
membership in their regional accrediting 
agency, namely, the New England Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
The other two have plans to apply to the 
regional association in the near future. 

Second, what have been the enrollment 
trends in these colleges? Only 15 years 
ago these institutions enrolled 500 full- 
time students; ten years ago the number 
increased to 2,819; and in 1957-1958 it 
reached 3,336. For the same year the num- 
ber of part-time enrollees was 2,509, 4,227, 
and 9,457. Since 1942-1943, the total en- 
rollment increased from 3,003 to 12,793, 
or a ratio of over four to one. During the 
past two years when the increase in enroll- 
ment for the whole state was 10 per cent, 
these six colleges experienced a 36 per 
cent growth. 

Third, what evidence is there of in- 
creased faculties? In 1947-1948, the com. 
munity colleges had 72 full-time faculty 
members; today there are 233. The part- 
time faculty increased from 247 to 488. 
Thus, while the part-time faculty was 
doubling, the full-time faculty was more 
than tripling. 

Fourth, is there evidence of expansion 
of library facilities? Based upon volumes 
in the book collections, these colleges had 
a total of only 20,000 in 1942-1943; 
49,000 in 1947-48; and in the current year 
it reached 160,000. The number of em- 
ployees in the libraries—both professional 
and staff—showed significant increases 
during the 15-year period. 

Fifth, what trends are noticeable in the 
budgets of these colleges? Inconceivable 
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as it may seem, the combined operating 
budgets which were $276,000 in 1942- 
1943 had grown to $1,886,000 five years 
later, and during the current year they 
surpassed $5,260,000. 

Sixth, have physical facilities and equip- 
ment kept pace with the increase in stu- 
dents? An analysis of the physical facil- 
ities as based upon sound insurable values 
shows campus worth skyrocketing from a 
ficure of less than $400,000 in 1942-1943 
to $2.256.000 in 1947-1948 and over 
$9,300,000 in 1957-1958. This represents 
a plant investment (based upon sound in- 
surable values) of approximately $2,700 
per student. In addition, one of the col- 
leges makes extensive use of Yale facilities 
and another leases considerable floor 
space. 

It may appear that even with these tre- 
mendous increases in quantity that pos- 
sibly the quality of education may have 
been diluted. An examination of the facts 
shows that the quality of education has 
actually improved. During the years from 
1947-1957, the student body increased by 
41 per cent but the faculty increased by 
155 per cent; books in the libraries in- 
creased by 228 per cent; the operating 
budgets increased by 176 per cent; and 
the plant facilities by 310 per cent. Thus, 
in each of these categories the educational 
resources available to students in 1957- 
1958 were immeasurably superior to those 
of a decade earlier. Although there are 
other aspects of these community colleges 
that might be related to reveal their pres- 
ent contribution to higher education in 
Connecticut, certainly here is documen- 
tation of past growth achieved along with 


improvement of the quality of educational 


programs as measured by their accredita- 
tion. 

Because these institutions are dedicated 
to meeting the needs of qualified youth 
within the commuting area who seek ad- 
mission at their doors, the plans for ex- 
pansion to meet future needs are no less 
spectacular than the phenomenal growth 
in the past. Certainly, institutions that 
have expanded their full-time enrollment 
by more than six times in the past 15 years 
are capable of meeting the challenge of 
the next decade. As the private com- 
munity colleges of Connecticut have in- 
creased their capacity estimates over 
those that were foreseen only two years 
ago as released in the Connecticut Public 
Expenditures Council’s bulletin, “Higher 
Education in Connecticut—Whose Re- 
sponsibility,’ so is there every reason to 
believe that figures released here may ac- 
tually be conservative when viewed in 
retrospect five years hence. 

The six community colleges have sup- 
plied statistics on anticipated capacity for 
full-time students in 1965 of 8,900 and of 
11,800 in 1970. Conservative estimates of 
capacity for part-time students range 
from 19,450 in 1965 to 22,500 in 1970. 
These institutions indicate that they will 
be ready to meet the needs of 28,350 stu- 
dents in 1965 and 34,300 in 1970. Beyond 
this, four of the colleges have summer ses- 
sions which are organized to meet the 
needs of thousands of additional regular 
and part-time students. 

Plans are already underway in the com- 
munity colleges to meet the obligations of 
such a program of educational service. By 
1970, full-time faculties of the colleges will 
be tripled, and the number of part-timers 
will be doubled. Meanwhile, studies are 
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TABLE [ 


Actual Enrollments—1942-1957 with Estimated Capacity*, If Needed for 1960, 1965 and 1970 
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1942- 1947- 1953- 1957- 1960- 1965- 1970. 

Institution 1943 1948 1954 1958 1961 1966 197} 

University of *Full-time Junior College 169 1,084 676 1,363 2,100 3,000 3,500 

Bridgeport? Senior College 275 538 460 900 1,300 1,500 

Part-time 258 1,057 1,317 2,194 3,300 4,850 5,500 

Total 427 2,416 2,531 4,017 6,300 9,150 10,500 

University of | *Full-time Junior College 200 682 324 432 750 1,350 1,750 

Hartford? Senior College 92 247 300 550 = 750 

Hillyer) Part-time 1,832 1,775 3,373 5,345 6,200 7,300 8,500 

Total 2,032 2,457 3,789 6,021 7,250 9,200 11,000 

Quinnipiac — *Full-time Junior College 86 397 284 413 1,000 1,100 1,900 

College® Senior College 61 107 300 400 = 600 

Part-time 44 246 280 498 1,300 1,500 2,500 

Total 130 643 625 1,018 2,600 3,000 5,000 

Mitchell Full-time Junior College 329 137, =252 =696400 =) 500 ~——s«600 

College* Part-time 100 214 343 600 800 1,000 

Total 429 = 351 595 1,000 1,300 1,600 

New Haven *Full-time Junior College 4] 63 200 350 ~~ 650 

College Senior College 150 350 

Part-time 371 1,045 644 1,072 5,000 5,000 5,000 

Total 371 1,045 685 1,135 5,200 5,500 6,000 

Hartford Full-time Junior College 45 52 57 45 200 200 ~~ 200 
College Part-time + 4 4 5 

Total 49 56 61 50 200 200 ~~ 200 

Totals Full-time Junior College 500 2,544 1,519 2,568 4,650 6,500 8,600 

Senior College 275 ~=s 691 814 1,500 2,400 3,200 

Total 500 2,819 2,210 3,382 6,150 8,900 11,800 

Part-time 2,509 4,227 5,832 9,457 16,400 19,450 22,500 

Total 3,009 7,046 8,042 12,839 22,550 28,350 34,300 


———————— 





See other notes on following charts. 
* Estimated capacities are based on current ratio of junior and senior college enrollments. Ad- 
justments would be made if conditions warranted. 
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being undertaken to discover new sources 
of competent instructors and to provide 
in-service training. All of the colleges plan 
significant increases in library facilities 
and services. Whereas the present number 
of volumes in the libraries is 160,000, this 
figure will be 345,000 in 1970. Equally 
significant are plans for plant expansion. 
The present campus value (sound insur- 
able value) is approximately $9,300,000 ; 
in 1970 it will approach $31,500,000. Im- 
pressive indeed are the current plans of 
the University of Hartford for developing 
its new campus; of Hartford College with 
its new campus and building program; of 
New Haven College with its own new 
buildings to supplement those Yale gen- 
erously places at its disposal; of Mitchell 
and Quinnipiac for new construction ; and 
of plans for construction of a $950,000 
science building at the University of 
Bridgeport with groundbreaking sched- 
uled for September, 1958. Here again, the 
community colleges are ahead of the plant 
expansion schedules outlined in the study 
made in 1955. According to present esti- 
mates, the combined budgets of these six 
private community colleges will be nearly 
$15,000,000 in 1970. 

Here, then, is the record of accomplish- 
ment and the great potential of the future 
as measured by six existing private com- 
munity colleges. These institutions are in 
a position to continue their notable service 
to the youth of their respective areas, to 
offer opportunities for deserving and 
qualified youths to obtain quality educa- 
tion within the framework of the compre- 
hensive community college. 

However, anyone who has studied the 


_ Situation knows that the path of higher 


education not only in Connecticut but in 


the nation as well is laden with many 
perils. In the zeal to meet the needs of 
youth, the very standards and goals that 
are sought may be endangered. Certainly 
statewide planning that looks forward to 
having private and public resources com- 
plement each other should be the goal. 

The worst thing that could happen for 
Connecticut is the development of a large 
number of near-institutions. Presently 
about 90 per cent of the population is 
within commuting distance of (a) a pri- 
vate community college, (b) a state teach- 
ers’ college, (c) a branch of the state uni- 
versity, or (d) the state university. It is 
sound educationally to strengthen an ex- 
isting institution rather than develop 
weak new ones. It is sound economically 
to concentrate student enrollments on 
fewer campuses than to develop many 
small colleges. It is sound personnelwise 
in the face of unquestioned faculty short- 
ages to use present faculties efficiently 
rather than to decimate them by spread- 
ing them over innumerable campuses. 

It would be unfortunate if the services 
of tax-supported institutions of higher 
learning were to be expanded to duplicate 
the present work of the existing com- 
munity colleges and result in competition 
for the same potential students. This com- 
petition may result from the establishment 
of local public junior colleges or the es- 
tablishment of branches of public insti- 
tutions within the commuting areas of 
existing community colleges; or it may 
result from the waste in personnel and re- 
sources that comes from establishing ex- 
tension centers in areas served by a local 
college. There is evidence of unwarranted 
duplication of offerings by public institu- 
tions through extension centers which 
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Tase II 
Combined Operating Budgets—1942-1970 


(Actual and Estimated) 
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Institution 1942-43 1947-48 1953-54 1957-58 1960-61 1965-66 1970-71 
Univ. of 
Bridgeport! $ 99,000 $ 858,000 $1,223,000 $2,450,000 $3,000,000 $ 5,000,000 $ 6,500,000 
Univ. of 
Hartford? 88.000 420,000 663,000 1,759,000 2,000,000 2,750,000 3,250,000 
( Hillyer) 
Quinnipiac 
College’ 37.000 222 000 233.000 346.000 540.000 960,000 1.820.000 
Mitchell 
College* 224,000 157,000 420.000 510.000 680,000 850.000 
New Haven 
College 36.000 135.000 127.000 236.000 550,000 1,200,000 2.300.000 
Hartford 

16.000 27.000 38.000 51.000 75.000 175,000 200.000 


College 











Totals $276,000 $1,886,000 $2,441,000 $5,262,000 $6,675,000 $10,765,000 $14,920,000 ° 








1 Refers to Junior College of Connecticut prior to 1947. 


2 Refers to Hillyer College through 1957-1958. 


3 Previously Junior College of Commerce and Looson Junior College. 
+ Previously known as New London Junior College. 


presently find similar courses running con- 
currently in an extension center and in the 
local college. Such a program could 
jeopardize the very quality of education 
and the investments of millions of dollars 
by donors. 

It is essential that there be no misunder- 
standing about the function of community 
colleges. They are basically more closely 
associated to public institutions in pur- 
pose and approach than to their sister pri- 
vately-endowed colleges. It was noted 
earlier that as community-centered, com- 
munity-serving colleges, they perform an 
essential public function without benefit 
of tax support. Any diminution of the 
present plans of the community colleges 
will result in a heavier burden for the tax- 


supported institutions. Therefore, it fol- 
lows that any weakening of the com- 
munity colleges is against the public in- 
terest. 

The community colleges are alert to the 
many problems they face as they move 
forward with their plans for increased en- 
rollments which have resulted from the 
most careful institutional studies. They 
know large sums of money must be raised 
for plant expansion. There are three pos- 
sible sources—private philanthropy, gov- 
ernment grants and loans, and _ loans 
through regular channels. They know that 
as the costs of education increase, the need 
for more scholarships becomes acute. 
Here again sources of support are private 
philanthropy and federal or state scholar- 
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Tas_e III 


Combined Value of Plant—1942—1970 
(Based on Sound Insurable Values) 





ne 





























Institution 1942-43 1947-48 1953-54 1957-58 1960-61 1965-66 1970-71 

Univ. of 

Bridgeport?$350,000 $1,992,000 $3,515,000 $6,660,000 $ 9,100,000 $10,600,000 $15,000,000 

Univ. of 

Hartford? Rented Rented Rented 1,080,000 1,080,000 8,250,000 10,000,000 

(Hillyer ) 

Quinnipiac 

College® 26,000 40,000 750,000 1,000,000 1,250,000 2,000,000 3,000,000 

Mitchell 

College* 200,000 267,000 401,000 750,000 1.200.000 2,000,000 

NewHaven Used Yale Used Yale Used Yale Yale Yale Yale Yale + 

College Facilities Facilities Facilities Facilities Facilities Facilities 1,220,000 
+ $200,000 -+$300,000 + $560,000 

Hartford 

College 23,000 24,000 25,000 100,000 250,000 275,000 275,000° 











Totals $399,000 $2,256,000 $4,557,000 $9,301,000 $12,730,000 $22,885,000 $31,495,000 





1 Refers to Junior College of Connecticut prior to 1947. 

2 Refers to Hillyer College through 1957-58. 

3 Previously Junior College of Commerce and Looson Junior College. 
* Previously known as New London Junior College. 

5 No figures available for expansion 1965-1970. 

6 No figures available for expansion 1960-1961. 


TABLE IV 


Growth of College Libraries, 1942-1970 
(Based Upon Number of Volumes) 





1942-43 1947-48 1953-54 1957-58 1960-61 1965-66 1970-71 


Institution 











University of Bridgeport! 5,000 17,000 55,000 80,000 90,000 115,000 140,000 
University of Hartford? 6,600 11,000 20,000 45,000 55,000 85,000 120,000 
(Hillyer ) 

Quinnipiac College* 500 4.000 11,000 12.000 20,000 30,000 40,000 
Mitchell College = 5,900 7,500 10,000 12,000 14,000 15,000 
New Haven College 2,000 3,000 3,000 4.000 6,000 10,000 15,000 
Hartford College 6,500 7,800 9.600 10,000 12,000 15,000 15,0005 





Total of Volumes 20,600 48,700 106,100 161,000 195,000 269,000 345,000 








1 Refers to Junior College of Connecticut prior to 1947. 

* Refers to Hil:yer College through 1957-58. 

* Previously Junior College of Commerce and Looson Junior College. 
* Previously known as New London Junior College. 

° No figures available for expansion 1965-1970. 
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ships. They know that one of the most 
difficult problems will be procuring a well- 
qualified faculty. This will require a com- 
petitive salary schedule with its accom- 
panying fringe benefits and a plan for the 
assimilation of new members. Beyond 
this, they know the inherent danger of 
sacrificing quality. By maintaining rigor- 
ous standards, by keeping a reasonable 
faculty-student ratio, by reviewing aca- 
demic programs both as to content and 
methodology, by evaluating the product 
in terms of objectives, and by being alert 
to the needs of individual students, these 
community colleges can go a long way in 


safeguarding quality within the context of 
quantity. 

Connecticut higher education is truly 
at the crossroads. Never has there been a 
time when wise statesmanship was s0 
necessary. Jealousy, empire-building, prej- 
udice, and lack of state-wide coordinated 
planning can lead only to an inferior pro- 
gram of higher education for Connecticut 
youth with the student, the parent, and 
the taxpayer losing. However, with confi- 
dence, respect, cooperation, and intelli- 
gent planning, a truly sound system of 
education can result that will not short- 
change the student and will be a credit 
to the educational traditions of the state. 
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Who Are the Students in the Junior College? 


JAMES W. THORNTON, JR. 


I. THE NATURE OF A COMMUNITY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


DURING THE past decade, the community 
college has been suggested as a part of the 
solution of many of the impending prob- 
lems of higher education in America. The 
1947 Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion entitled, Higher Education for Ameni- 
can Democracy, stated that the purpose 
of the community college “is educational 
service to the entire community, and this 
purpose requires of it a variety of func- 
tions and programs. It will provide 
college education for the youth of the 
community, certainly, so as to remove 
geographic and economic barriers to edu- 
cational opportunity and discover and 
develop individual talents at low cost and 
easy access. But in addition, the commu- 
nity college will serve as an active center 
of adult education. It will attempt to meet 
the total post-high school needs of its com- 
munity.””? 

This report has been followed by an im- 
pressive number of state and national 
studies under both public and private 
auspices, each of which suggests the wide- 
spread development of community col- 





1 Vol. I, pp. 67-68. 

JAMES W. THORNTON, JR. is Professor of 
Education, Department of Secondary Education, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California, 
and Chairman of the AAJC Committee on 
Instruction. 
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leges. These studies have recognized that 
the nation needs greater numbers of citi- 
zens with advanced training, while young 
citizens need higher levels of competitive 
competencies. Thus the Harvard Commit- 
tee on General Education in a Free So- 
ciety, the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education, the Restudy of the 
Needs of California in Higher Education, 
Minnesota’s Stake in the Future, Meet- 
ing Ohio’s Need in Higher Education, 
Higher Education and Florida’s Future, 
The Community Junior College in Flor- 
ida’s Future are only a few of the careful 
studies which urge the upward extension 
of local public education by means of 
community colleges. 

It is unfortunate, however, that some 
of these studies, and to a greater degree 
some of their readers, have conceived a 
partial and distorted view of the true na- 
ture, scope, and value of the community 
college. In some cases, low cost has been 
misconstrued as meaning cheap or low 
quality. In others, the phrase “to care for 
increasing numbers of students” has been 
interpreted to mean “to drain off from 
the four-year institution those applicants 
who are not qualified for truly collegiate 
work.” Again, the suggestion is made that 
“there should be two highways after high 
school, one leading primarily to additional 
training for semiprofessional work, the 
other resulting in a liberal education along 
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with or followed by training for the pro- 
fessions.” 

It is the writer’s intention to suggest as 
a substitute for these partial or distorted 
concepts of the community college a 
broader, more realistic, and, at the same 
time, more idealistic picture of the place 
of the community college in the develop- 
ing pattern of American higher education. 
To do this it will be necessary to consider 
the nature of the student populations 
whom the community colleges serve. First, 
however, a few categorical statements 
about the nature and future of the com- 
munity college in the United States are 
in order. 


1. The community junior college faces 
the same development, in its enrollment of 
youth, that the high school has experienced in 
the past half century. 

2. The day is close at hand when most 
American preprofessional students will com- 
plete their lower division study at the com- 
munity junior college. This development will 
free the resources and faculty of the senior 
colleges and universities for advanced studies. 

3. Because America needs appropriate 
education for every youth who can profit 
from it, community junior colleges will de- 
velop a wide diversity of practical programs, 
characterized by careful planning, excellent 
equipment, and exceptional teaching. The 
community junior college is far more than 
half of a senior college. It maintains high 
standards of accomplishing ends to which the 
university is unadapted, or in which the uni- 
versity is not interested. The community 
junior college reopens the doors of educa- 
tional opportunity to the American people. 

4. Because the American people have de- 
veloped an insatiable appetite for under- 
standing, community junior colleges will re- 
main open far into the night, enrolling many 
more part-time adults than they do full-time 
youth. 

5. The diversity of the programs offered 


will require the community junior colleges to 
emphasize functional programs of guidance, 
to help each student choose courses appropri- 
ate for him. 


Il. EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


One of the salient features of American 
higher education—of all higher educa- 
tion for that matter—is its waste of 
human talent. The problem in the years 
ahead is not that of eliminating the unfit 
from colleges; in a very real sense, through 
a process of self-selection, those who lack 
the ability for college eliminate them- 
selves. Even in those state universities 
which accept any high school graduate, 
the typical entering freshman ranks above 
at least two-thirds of the general popula- 
tion in ability to do college work. Of those 
who do enter, students of low ability tend 
to be eliminated early in their college 
careers. It is true that some students enter 
college who should not be there, but such 
young people are not typical of college 
students, even though critics talk about 
only that type. 


The real problem of American higher 


education is quite different. It is to re- 
move the barriers which eliminate tal- 
ented students from college. Those who 
desire and are capable of more education 
than they receive are a serious wastage of 
the nation’s talent. The most pressing 
problem is not that of preventing indi- 
viduals who lack the required ability or 
preparation from going to college; it 1s 
rather that of attracting the many able 
students who do not now receive educa- 
tion beyond the high school. 

The following graph represents all 
American children born in a given year— 
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Educational Attainment of 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


Dercentile 1.Q. 


13 — 110 


96 _ 100 


25 _ 90 





20% donot begin high school 
25% additional do not finish high school 


55% GRADUATE FROM HIGH SCHOOL 
32% Start to College 
12% Graduate from _ College 


1936, for example, since that is the age Who Should Go to College, The Educa- 
group which would normally have gradu- _ tional Policy Commission’s Higher Educa- 
ated from college in June, 1958. The pro- tion in a Decade of Decision, and the 
portions in the various categories of edu- report, Opening Enrollment in Higher 
cational attainment have been abstracted Education Institutions, Fall, 1956, from 
from several studies, notably Hollinshead’s the U.S. Office of Education. The figures 
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may be slightly: out of date because the 
holding power of schools has been improv- 
ing in important proportions over the past 
several years. 

One should note first the broad bands 
which separate the age group into levels 
of academic ability. In the traditional 
term of the I.Q., the upper 25 per cent of 
the age group possess intelligence quo- 
tients of 110 or higher. This is a group of 
high ability, though it is not always aca- 
demic ability in the sense of great facility 
in solving abstract problems of a verbal or 
mathematical nature. The next group of 
25 per cent of the total population is also 
above average in ability, with I.Q.’s in 
the range of 100 to 110. Many of these 
young people can profit by traditional col- 
lege programs; they are represented in the 
entering freshman classes {and in the 
graduating classes) of all colleges and uni- 
versities. In addition, many more of this 
group who are now uninterested in tra- 
ditional college programs might become 
interested and do very well in a combina- 
tion of technical and general education 
leading to employment after two years, 
such as may be offered in a junior college. 
Below this median line are two groups of 
similar size, with the I.Q. ranging from 
90 to 100, and below 90, respectively. 

There has been much high-level discus- 
sion of the problems facing higher educa- 
tion in the next few decades as increasing 
proportions of the college-age group enter 
college. Many ivory-tower theorists fear a 
“lowering of standards” if this expansion 
is allowed to take place. Their fears are 
not justified by the facts. One obvious 
source of increased college enrollment lies 
in the rapid increase in the number of 
young people. There are now about 8.5 


million persons of college age in America 
—ages 18 to 21; about 3 million are en- 
rolled in college. By 1970 the college-age 
group in the nation—youngsters already 
born—will number 13.5 million, an in- 
crease of about 60 per cent in 13 years, 
bringing 5 million students to college. 

Social forces are bringing even greater 
proportions of the population to college, 
from the same ranges of aptitude as are 
now represented in college. The effect on 
standards of increasing the proportion of 
the age group who attend college requires 
more investigation. 

A further look at the above graph shows 
that 20 per cent of the students in the 21- 
year-old group do not even begin high 
school. While the largest part of these 
early-leavers comes from the group of 
below-average intelligence, it is true also 
that some of the very ablest young people 
drop out of school before they reach grade 
nine. An additional 25 per cent drop out 
during high school—mostly at age 16, or at 
the end of grade 10, depending on state 
laws where they live—which indicates that 
even in present-day America, only 55 per 
cent of the youth graduate from high 
school. It is probable that a higher pro- 
portion of the able students graduate, and 
a smaller proportion of the less able; but 
there is, nonetheless, a considerable at- 
trition even of the most able. 

More than half of the high school 
graduates now enter upon some post-high- 
school education; the estimate of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission indicates 
that 32 per cent of the total age group be- 
gins college. At this point again, however, 
some of the most able students are lost to 
further education, while some few of the 
less able are admitted. 
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Finally, of the group who enter college, 
fully one-half—possibly more—will drop 
out of college before graduation. College 
entrants include only half of the ablest 
persons; college graduates amount to 
about one-fourth of the ablest persons. 

Increases in the proportion of college 
attendance will be derived largely from 
attracting more of the able students to 
enter college and from providing appro- 
priate diversity of educational offerings 
so that they will be encouraged to con- 
tinue. This is the population group from 
which junior colleges will draw their stu- 
dents—from these young persons of above 
average intelligence who are now lost to 
higher education. 


Ill. WHY DO YOUTH REJECT EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY ? 


It is worthwhile to consider the reasons 
why so many able students fail to enter or 
to complete college. Students of the prob- 
lem indicate that there are five basic 
reasons why qualified students fail to 
pursue higher education: lack of motiva- 
tion, lack of finances, distance from col- 
lege, ineligibility for matriculation, and 
the nature of the college educational pro- 
gram. 

Probably the most important barrier to 
college attendance is a lack of motivation, 
which may arise from any of several 
causes. Certainly the attitude of family 
and friends toward higher education can 
exert a most powerful influence in turning 
students toward or away from higher edu- 
cation. The appeal of more immediate 
goals—employment, marriage—lures still 
others from academic endeavor. Simple 
lack of information about the student’s 
own abilities or about the opportunities 


for higher education may account for 
other losses. Havighurst estimates that 
fully 40 per cent of the qualified young * 
people do not attend college simply 
because they have no desire for additional 
education. A successful local community 
college will help to overcome a great deal 
of this lack of motivation, both through 
the social encouragement of other youth 
who attend, and because the college can 
help high school students to learn in a con- 
crete fashion the opportunities and re- 
wards of such an education. 

Much attention has been given to the 
financial barrier to college attendance, 
and several excellent scholarship pro- 
grams have been established to help over- 
come this barrier. Since total costs of at- 
tending college away from home amount 
to $1,500 to $2,000 annually, it is obvious 
that the provision of a $400 or $500 schol- 
arship will not enable a truly destitute stu- 
dent to attend college. However, the local 
community college, whether public or pri- 
vate, will be much less expensive for the 
student who can live at home. The cost to 
the taxpayer may be similar in the local 
college and in the public boarding college, 
but for the student and his family, a col- 
lege in the home community represents an 
important saving. 

Distance from college has an effect, 
other than cost of travel, in determining 
whether or not qualified young people go 
to college. Youth who reside within 20 
miles of a college attend college in signifi- 
cantly greater proportions than those who 
live farther away. The percentage of youth 
attending college drops when only one 
type of college program is provided, and it 
sinks lower in communities that are with- 
out any college facilities. These consider- 
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ations also indicate the importance of col- 
lege programs which meet the educational 
needs of a community by means of varied 
offerings. 

Combined with some of these other 
deterrents is the factor of ineligibility for 
college or unwwersity entrance. Because of 
immaturity, lack of information, poor 
planning, or attendance at a very small 
high school, some students at high school 
graduation lack the grades or the subject 
requirements for admission to the college 
from which they hope to earn the bacca- 
laureate degree. The community college 
can provide for these students the oppor- 
tunity to prove their capabilities and to 
overcome their academic deficiencies. In 
this fashion the “late bloomers,” often vet- 
erans of the armed services, can be encour- 
aged to begin and to complete a college 
course. A door of opportunity, closed to 
them when they left high school, may thus 
be reopened at the community junior col- 
lege. 

The last of the barriers to college at- 
tendance of able students is the restricted 
nature of the college educational pro- 
gram. The point has been made that a 
very high proportion of the ablest youth 
either do not enter college or drop out 
during their first year. There are many 
causes for their indifference to college op- 
portunity one of which is that nothing in 
the college educational program may have 
demonstrated value to these young people. 
Although they are above the average in 
total abilities, many of them are not highly 
verbal; they do not think abstractly, nor 
quantitatively. Instead, their superiority 
lies in their command of practical situ- 
ations, in social skills, in clerical, mechani- 
cal, musical, or artistic abilities. One must 


not come to think, as do some verbal and 
abstract college professors, that these other 
abilities are inferior, non-collegiate, or un- 
worthy. Rather it should be remembered 
that every ability contributes to the com- 
mon wealth; that the strength of the na- 
tion lies in all of the talents of its citizens; 
that the skills of superior youth whose 
ability profiles vary from those of the tra- 
ditionally ivy-clad, ivory-towered acade- 
mician cannot be spurned. 

The able young people who have re- 
jected the fare hitherto proffered by the 
colleges and universities are likely to be 
verbally inept; they will not become aes- 
thetes, no matter how much they are ex- 
posed to: higher criticism. But they can 
learn, they do learn, they must learn; and 
educators must learn how to present es- 
sential concepts, facts, and procedures in 
such a way that they will learn. They 
bring to the classroom a challenging atti- 
tude that says, “Teach me—I’m not a 
self-starter.” They demonstrate the abil- 
ity to learn a surprising variety of knowl- 
edge—muscular skills) moneymaking, 
making friends, theories and techniques of 
objects, how to achieve and to wield po- 
litical power, They certainly are not non- 
learners; can it be possible that in the past 
educators have been too often “non- 
teachers”? 

If the junior college offers a diversity of 
programs devised to enable each young 
person to achieve his own highest po- 
tential, then it should be able at the same 
time to develop means of teaching him 
those learnings which society considers 
essential—to examine life, to accept civic 
responsibility, to use leisure creatively, to 
guide children wisely, to add to the vege- 
tative and animal activities of the cerebel- 
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lum and the cerebrum the truly human 
activities of the cortex. 


IV. ESSENTIAL SERVICES OF THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


At this point, then, the true scope of the 
community junior college can be dis- 
cerned. First, it must offer a wide vari- 
ety of thoughtfully-planned curriculums, 
theoretical and practical, transfer and 
terminal, general and specific, designed to 
serve individuals of many fine abilities and 
in so doing to serve society, also. Next, the 
community junior college must provide 
suidance services which will assist the stu- 
dent to know himself, to know the educa- 
tional opportunities which are available, 
and to know the needs of employers so 
that he may choose wisely from the wealth 
of opportunity provided. Third, it must 
emphasize continually a courageous, 
imaginative, and experimental attitude 
toward teaching; it must continually 
search for better ways of imparting knowl- 
edge and influencing attitudes for students 
of many abilities, temperaments, and am- 
bitions. Thereafter, having developed the 
programs, having helped the student to 
choose wisely from among them, and hav- 
ing taught them exceptionally well, the 
junior college will insist on the high- 
est standards of student achievement— 
achievement of ends which are defined by 
the nature of the curriculum pursued and 
which are sensible and meaningful to the 
student himself. 

In the light of this analysis of the quali- 
ties of the junior college student body and 
of the basic functions of the institution, 
certain important aspects of the junior col- 
lege teacher’s task can be defined. First, 
he must be able to teach these students 


with their clusters of abilities, interest, and 
background. Too often a teacher attempts 
to teach the students he would like to 
have. The instructor in the community 
college must adopt a more realistic view 
of his task; he must determine the present 
status of the student’s skill or knowledge 
and devise ways to direct the student’s on- 
ward progress. He must teach the students 
who are in his class and not some non- 
existent ideal class. 

Second, the community college instruc- 
tor must be willing to teach what the stu- 
dent needs and what society needs to have 
him learn. The course outline is deter- 
mined not solely by the list of chapters in 
the front of the textbook. Rather, the in- 
structor should omit some portions of the 
field of study in order to concentrate on 
depth, scope, quality, and utility in those 
portions which are worthy of inclusion in 
the lower division course. He realizes that 
the student who achieves well in such a 
course is excellently prepared for further 
specialized study if he chooses to pursue 
the field professionally. 

Third, the community college teacher 
must realize that previous schools have 
done the best they could do. He must 
recognize that some students will leave 
even his classes with less than scholarly 
qualities and that nothing is solved by 
‘passing the buck” to the high school, the 
grammar school, the primary school, the 
parents, or the grandparents. His students 
are human, and variability is a central 
facet of human personality. On the other 
hand, the added maturity of his students 
and the better motivation which brings 
them to the community college of their 
own free will give promise that the college 
instructor, with his own deeper training 
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and greater skill, can succeed in greater 


degree than the students’ previous 
teachers. 

Fourth, the community college instruc- 
tor must accept the fact that at present no 
one knows in any expert degree how to 
teach these new varieties of able students 
who are beginning to seek post-high school 
education. At the same time, he must have 
faith and courage in his imaginative 
search for better instructional methods. 

It has been stated that “‘the order given 


by the American people to the schools is 


grand in its simplicity: in addition to in- 
tellectual achievement, foster morality, 
happiness, and useful ability. The talent 
of each child is to be sought out and fos- 
tered to the fullest. Each weakness is to 
be studied and, so far as possible, cor- 
rected. This is a truly majestic ideal and 
an astonishingly new one. Schools of that 
kind have never been provided for more 
than a small. fraction of mankind.” 

The community junior college proudly 
accepts its part in achieving this mag- 
nificent new ideal! 




















A Three-Track Community College 
English Program 


SANFORD RADNER 


ONE OF the difficulties in planning an ef- 
fective community college English course 
is that the college attempts to fulfill sev- 
eral different functions and educate stu- 
dents with widely disparate backgrounds, 
abilities and purposes. Staten Island Com- 
munity College, founded in September, 
1956, offers three curriculums: a liberal 
arts transfer program, a pre-engineering 
transfer program, and a terminal tech- 
nology program. The English staff has 
sought to achieve certain common ob- 
jectives in developing a course of instruc- 
tion although it has been necessary to 
differ the method of instruction for each 
curriculum. 


Common objectives 


The English staff has defined four 
basic objectives of instruction. One is to 
teach the student, regardless of his back- 
ground, ability, or purpose, to develop to 
the limits of his capacity his use of the va- 
rious communication skills, particularly 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. A 
second objective is to instill in him an ap- 
preciation of the communication process 
in general and the way in which language 
has developed and functions. Included in 
this objective is teaching some of the im- 


SANFORD RADNER is Instructor, Social and 
Humanistic Studies Department, Staten Island 
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portant concepts of comparative linguis- 
tics, such as the relationship between lan- 
guages and general semantics (i.e., lan- 
guage behavior as an aspect of mental 
health). Another objective is to make the 
student critically aware of the structure 
and function of mass media of communi- 
cation and of the nature and kinds of 
propaganda which they disseminate. Fi- 
nally, developing the capacity to appreci- 
ate imaginative literature is an important 
goal, whether this be the literature of the 
traditional classics or contemporary maga- 
zine fiction, whether it be conveyed by 
means of the printed word or through re- 
cordings, motion pictures, or television. In 
order to facilitate these four common ob- 
jectives, however, different methods must 
be used depending upon the type of stu- 


dent. 


LIBERAL ARTS TRANSFER STUDENTS 


At Staten Island Community College, 
liberal arts students who expect to trans- 
fer to a four-year institution take a year’s 
course in freshman English, a semester of 
speech, and a two-semester course in Eng- 
lish literature during the sophomore year. 
There are also electives in American and 
world literature at the sophomore level. 
These students generally have a good 
background in English and compare well 
in reading ability with students at four- 
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year colleges. Many go on to major in 
humanistic or social studies requiring high 
verbal aptitude and interest. 

With these students, development of 
reading skill and appreciation of litera- 
ture is combined. A standard college an- 
thology of fiction and nonfiction readings 
is used in the freshman course, and stu- 
dents read a number of complete works 
in English literature during the sopho- 
more year. Nonfiction readings are taught 
with particular attention to the principle 
that different kinds of reading material, 
i.e., from the natural sciences, social 
sciences, humanities), require different 
reading techniques. In the teaching of 
imaginative literature, the emphasis is 
more upon these works as complete ar- 
tistic entities than as milestones in the his- 
torical development of a national litera- 
ture. 

The other communication skills receive 
considerable emphasis during the fresh- 
man year. In writing, the culmination is 
a lengthy research paper, after skill in 
narration, exposition, and argumentation 
has been developed in shorter papers dur- 
ing the year. Students learn concepts of 
communication and language, reading 
material from texts such as S. I. Haya- 
kawa’s Language in Thought and Action. 
Standards for the evaluation of the mass 
media and propaganda are developed 
with an abundance of material available 
daily in the local community. 


PRE-ENGINEERING STUDENTS 
Pre-engineering students usually have 

a good background in English and high 
verbal ability, as do liberal arts students; 
however, their interests lie more in tech- 
nical areas and many need to be con- 


vinced that their work in English merits 
the same attention as that required in the 
sciences. The course offerings are the 
same for them as for the liberal arts stu- 
dents, except that their crowded pro- 
gram does not permit any sophomore 
literature electives. 

In reading instruction, there is special 
emphasis on the techniques of reading in 
the mathematical and physical sciences 
and attention to such matters as the in- 
terpretation of diagrams and scientific 
charts. Nonfiction readings, such as I. I, 
Rabi’s Scientist and Humanist, are as- 
signed to impress upon the student the re- 
lationship of science to other areas of ex- 
perience. Because the pre-engineering 
program allows little time for separate 
courses in the humanities, an attempt is 
made to provide at least an introductior 
to such subjects as music, art, and the 
dance through readings in the English 
course. There are additional ways of in- 
troducing these students to the humani- 
ties. The study of Shakespeare’s Othello 
in the sophomore literature course may in- 
clude a comparison of the literary work 
with the Verdi opera. In a study of con- 
cepts of communication devoted to the 
communication of emotions, the writer 
played a recording of four operatic arias 
each communicating a different emotion 
(anger, fear, love, pity). Students were 
able to associate the correct emotion with 
the aria communicating it without having 
been previously acquainted with the 
music and without understanding the 
words—a beginning, at least, toward an 
appreciation of what music can do. 

In the writing program more attention 
is given to problems in scientific exposi- 
tion than in the liberal arts program. Also, 
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subject matter in speech and writing is 
more likely to reflect the scientific interests 
of the pre-engineering students. Since 
mass media are products of technological 
innovation, for these students the entire 
subject of communication can be ap- 
proached from a technological point of 
view in which subjects like cybernetics 
and concepts such as the feedback prin- 
ciple have their place. 


TERMINAL TECHNOLOGY STUDENTS 


For many students the community col- 
lege provides the final two years of formal 
education. The technology students repre- 
sent perhaps the greatest challenge to 
teachers in general education because they 
are unlike the traditional student of a 
four-year college in background and abil- 
ity. At Staten Island Community College, 
students in electrical and mechanical tech- 
nology look forward to semiprofessional 
positions in industry requiring a high de- 
cree of mechanical ability. Verbally, how- 
ever, they are often below the level of 
development of both liberal arts and pre- 
engineering students, although they share 
many of the technical interests of the 
latter group. Since their entire program is 
completed in two years, they can be given 
only a two-semester sequence. 

Special attention must be given to these 
students in order to improve reading skill, 
apart from the appreciation of literature. 
Mechanical devices, such as the percep- 
toscope, are used, and students improve 
their speed and comprehension by reading 
material taken from contemporary maga- 
zines, many from the student’s own tech- 
nical field. Contemporary fiction provides 
much of the content for the work in 
imaginative literature; J. D. Salinger’s 


novel, The Catcher in the Rye, has been 
used with great success. In teaching tech- 
niques of literary appreciation, much use 
is made of the rapidly expanding library 
of literary recordings. Two which have 
been effectively used are recordings of 
John Steinbeck reading his own short 
stories and Arthur Miller’s play, Death of 
a Salesman. 

Recordings such as these also provide 
good subject matter for student writing. 
The writing demanded of technology stu- 
dents is in general shorter and less com- 
plex than that required of other students, 
but basic principles of organization (unity, 
coherence) are stressed for all. Such mat- 
ters as preparation of laboratory and shop 
reports can be used to illustrate these 
principles for technology students, just as 
the long research paper provides a similar 
illustration for liberal arts students. Since 
there is not a separate speech course for 
technology students, time is allotted for at 
least one expository speech per student in 
the English course. Finally, the writer has 
found that the subjects of mass media and 
propaganda, presented with many con- 
crete examples from Vance Packard’s The 
Hidden Persuaders, can evoke stimulating 
hours of class discussion. Since many of 
these concepts are presented pictorially, 
students understand them more easily 
than they sometimes do strictly verbal 
concepts. 


CONCLUSION 


Since the end of World War II, Ameri- 
can higher education has been faced with 
the same challenge which confronted the 
high schools in the years after 1920. Then, 
the influx of immigrant children into sec- 
endary schools forced educators to develop 
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multiple programs of instruction in a 
given subject for segments of the school 
population which differed sharply in 
backgrounds and needs, Until recently, 
the college English teacher was able to 
plan his instruction for one convenient 
abstraction, the “average college student.” 
The few deviates were confined to a re- 
medial course. Now, because of the recog- 
nition of the peculiar demands of various 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 





types of preprofessional education, and 
the development of semiprofessional edu- 
cation to the college level, pedagogical 
unity is no longer possible. Unity in diver- 
sity can be attained, however, by defining 
common basic objectives for a subject and 
achieving them through a differentiation 
of materials and methods of instruction. 
The two-year community college is a good 
testing ground for such a program, 


“‘“Government Lab’’ Course 


Eugene R. Hinkston, Pierce Junior College, Woodland Hills, California 


In California the student is required by 
state law to take six units of American 
history and government. This includes 
some state and local government. At 
Chaffey Junior College (Ontario, Cali- 
fornia) the writer established, and taught 
for three years, a government course in 
which the student received half his credit 
by observing local government in action. 
Students were required to visit various 
agencies and branches of local govern- 


ment and report their experiences on a 
prepared form. They also were required 
to participate in a “student apprentice 
program” in which each student worked 
a certain number of hours each week 
under the supervision of a city official. At 
the end of the course they submitted a 
report which followed specific questions 
posed by the instructor and the city official. 
This ““government lab” course became one 
of the most popular on the campus. 
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Shorthand Via TV 


RUTH B. PIETTE 


DURING THE fall semester of 1957, Gregg 
shorthand was taught for credit over 
Channel 11, WI'TW Chicago, under the 
auspices of Chicago City Junior College. 
In 60 half-hour sessions, four per week, 
basic theory was covered and briefly re- 
viewed. The Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Simplified with the Student’s Transcript 
was used as the text. The Workbook and 
Key to the Workbook were suggested for 
those with extra time to spend on supple- 
mentary study. A study guide, stating the 
methods to be followed, the homework to 
be completed for each session, and the 
supplementary work for the student with 
extra time, was available at $1.00 from 
the college. 

The television teacher and an alternate 
were chosen during the preceding semes- 
ter. After determining the function and 
objectives of the study guide and the gen- 
eral layout, the alternate devoted her time 
to preparation of the study guide. The 
teacher prepared detailed scripts for the 
first ten sessions, familiarized herself with 
television techniques and rehearsed, with 
the aid of a tape recorder, the first six 
lessons until they were thoroughly memo- 
rized. The alternate assumed responsibil- 
ity for the testing program, contacting the 
section teachers at the five branches of 
the junior college and issuing detailed 
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instructions regarding the administration 
of the tests. During the semester the alter- 
nate taught six sessions and was prepared 
to take over if the teacher were ill. 

Control classes were set up at three of 
the college branches, and they were given 
the same tests as the television classes. Be- 
cause the T'V-College program was being 
carefully studied to determine its effective- 
ness, the pretest for the course was de- 
signed to provide detailed personal infor- 
mation on each student, as well as the 
student’s level in the primary English 
skills of spelling, word recognition, and 
punctuation. An attempt to measure speed 
of writing and reaction time was inef- 
fectual. All tests were printed in booklet 
form under the supervision of the Division 
of Student Examinations of the Chicago 
Board of Education. 

Television registrants at each of the 
college branches were assigned to section 
teachers, 50 to a teacher, whose function 
it was to administer tests, grade them, and 
advise the student as to faculty techniques 
in the homework submitted at the time of 
the tests. For this purpose the student 
brought a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope to each test. 

Three one-hour progress tests were 
given during the semester. In each of 
these, 25 brief forms were dictated for the 
shorthand outline only and a multiple- 
choice vocabulary test of five words from 
the textbook marginal reminders was in- 
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cluded. In the first test a handwritten 
transcript of a 100-word letter from the 
textbook plate was required. This letter 
had been part of a homework assignment 
two weeks previous to the test. 

Dictation was introduced in the second 
test, four separate one-minute dictations 
being given at speeds of 40, 50, 60 and 70 
words per minute, The student was asked 
to transcribe the test given at 40 words 
per minute and any other dictation which 
she felt she had down with no more than 
five per cent error. In the third test, dic- 
tation was given for two minutes at the 
four speeds, 40 through 70, and the stu- 
dent was asked to transcribe only the one 
most nearly complete. In addition to the 
usual list of dictated brief forms and 
vocabulary sentences, brief spelling and 
punctuation tests were given. To empha- 
size the importance of the punctuation 
exercises in the text, the student was told 
that transcripts would be graded for cor- 
rect punctuation, and the results indi- 
cated that at this stage the student is not 
ready for testing on the punctuation in 
transcripts. 

The final examination, which required 
two hours, consisted of the 20 spelling 
words of the pretest, plus ten additional 
words emphasized in the text to be used 
in the next course. The punctuation and 
vocabulary tests of the pretest were re- 
peated and 50 brief forms dictated. Again, 
only the shorthand outlines were required. 
Dictation for three minutes at 40 to 70 
speeds concluded this examination. Tapes 
were prepared by the teacher for the dic- 
tation in each of the progress tests and for 
the final examination in order to eliminate 
the difficulty of a student’s adjusting to 
an unfamiliar dictator. The mechanics in- 


volved in the preparation of the tape and 
the use of the tape recorder during the 
tests raised some doubt as to the effective. 
ness of this method of dictation. The fina] 
examinations were scheduled in such 
manner as to permit the TV teacher to 
give dictation at the three colleges of 
greatest enrollment. Many students indi- 
cated their relief over this arrangement. 

A chalkboard designed by the producer 
proved particularly effective in presenting 
the telecast lessons. A triangular drum. 
approximately two feet deep and six feet 
wide which revolved on an axle, was sur- 
faced with a green chalkboard known as 
“hyloplate litesite.” ‘To eliminate any 
doubt concerning the placement of the 
outlines, this board was ruled on two sides 
with which 
throughout the 60 sessions; spacing was 
four inches. The third side was not ruled 


to permit writing the “logo” at the begin- 


water crayon, remained 


ning of each session and occasionally an- 
nouncements. On some evenings it was 
necessary to ask the floor manager to 
clean and revolve the board during the 
dictation periods. Alphasite dustless chalk 
was used for the writing, and an eraser 
with a chamois back cleaned the board 
thoroughly. The board was also divided 
into four panels vertically, and outlines 
were presented in groups of five or six 
within these panels to enable the camera- 
men to cover the entire group within their 
3 x 4 framing. 

An enlarged photostat was made of 
one or two letters in each lesson. As the 
teacher read, pointing to the outlines, 
cameramen followed along. This tech- 
nique was greeted with enthusiasm by 
those participating in the course. It was 
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especially useful in presenting the lessons 
on uses of the comma. 

The teacher prepared a detailed script 
of the first ten sessions. The first three les- 
sons in the textbook were covered in six 
sessions. Since timing is crucial in tele- 
vision teaching, these lessons were com- 
pletely memorized with the aid of a tape 
recorder which not only facilitates the 
memorization and timing of the material 
but also simplifies the problem of pitch, 
tone, and emphasis. 

The teacher spelled each outline as she 
wrote it on the board and then asked the 
students to spell it aloud two times with 
her. In the early sessions, the students 
were then asked to write the outlines in 
their notebooks, spelling aloud with the 
teacher. Writing individual words during 
the telecast was discontinued after the 
seventh session. In doing the homework, 
the student was asked to trace twice while 
spelling aloud, then to write twice while 
again spelling aloud. To discourage slow, 
deliberate writing when dictation of the 
textbook sentences was begun, the student 
was asked first to trace with a dry pen 
while the teacher dictated at 80 words per 
minute. Dictation for writing with the 
filled pen was then given at 40 words per 
minute. This procedure was discontinued 
after the fifth week. 

When speed building began, the teacher 
wrote on the board while dictating at 40 
words per minute. The student was en- 
couraged to use this for reference rather 
than the textbook. For the previews of 
letters, words written according to the 
principle of the lesson were emphasized 
with particular attention given to the 
phrases. 

Reading the photostat completed each 
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lesson; the teacher would point to each 
word, pronounce distinctly, read a sen- 
tence at a time, then ask the student to re- 
peat the words with her. After reading 
the sentences twice, the entire letter was 
read as a whole. Students were told that 
it was important they learn to read for 
thought content and not word by word. 
After the primary sounds of the short- 
hand alphabet had been thoroughly 
covered, the entire letter was read without 
pause. The students were then asked to 
read back aloud with the instructor. 
Toward the end of the semester, the let- 
ter was read only once. These photostated 
letters were used for dictation during the 
following session. They were so designated 
in the homework assignment in the study 
guide. The dictation letters were thus 
thoroughly worked over in advance of the 
dictation. Throughout the course, the in- 
structor utilized the verbal-visual focus 
provided by the television medium. 
Homework assignments were designed 
to require at least 40 minutes for com- 
pletion. The detailed instructions regard- 
ing the techniques to be followed in doing 
the homework which were given in the 
study guide were repeated on the air. The 
student was asked to bring the homework 
notebook to the progress tests, and at that 
time the numbers of certain letters were 
written on the board for the student to 
tear out of the notebook and submit to 
the section teachers for checking. No other 
attempt was made to supervise the home- 
work, Specific assignments were not men- 
tioned on the telecast since they were 
given in the study guide. However, the stu- 
dent was frequently urged to be diligent in 
doing homework. 
The technical personnel employed in 
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the program were as follows: A , oducer 
was responsible for the entire produc- 
tion—preliminary rehearsals, props, etc. 
and served as liaison between the organi- 
zation promoting the telecasts and the 
studio personnel. A director supervised the 
actual telecast, communicating with the 
cameramen, floor manager, and sound 
technician, operating the boom micro- 
phone via earphones and selecting the 
shots for the telecast. He observed the 
action through monitors from each of the 
cameras. The floor manager cued the per- 
formers, providing them with time inter- 
vals during the performance. Cameramen, 
acting under the supervision of the di- 
rector, varied the shots by means of 
cameras mounted on wheels and equipped 
with three interchangeable lenses. The 
boom microphone, controlled by a tech- 
nician sitting above the level of the 
followed the teacher as she 
moved from place to place. When the 


cameras, 


sound technician was absent, a lavalier 
microphone was hung around the neck of 
the performer, resting a few inches be- 
neath the chin. This restricted the teach- 
er’s ability to move about freely because 
of the cord attached. However, due to 
camera limitations, the performer always 
had to be very deliberate in his move- 
ments. 

The television program presented by 
the Chicago City Junior College required 
the teacher to conduct only the one course 
during the semester, which enabled her to 
devote her entire energies to the course. 
She was also given time in the preceding 
semester to plan the course, prepare the 
study guide, and become familiar with the 
techniques of television broadcasting. A 
ten-minute kinescope early in the preced- 
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ing semester enabled her to become fa- 
miliar with her appearance, manner, and 
TV personality and to correct any defects 
in voice, diction, dress, or technique of 
presentation. A second kinescope served to 
reassure her of the success of her efforts in 
correcting these defects. A preliminary, 
closed-circuit telecast acquainted her 
with the studio situation, properties, and 
techniques, Certainly in the initial stages 
of the development of TV education, this 
consideration for the instructor was a 
great boon. 

About 2,268 persons indicated interest 
in the shorthand course by enrolling as 
non-credit students at a fee of $1.00, for 
which they received the study guide. An 
additional 232 registered as credit stu- 
dents (a total of 2,500) at one of the five 
branches of the Chicago City Junior Col- 
lege. Four hours of college credit were 
given for satisfactory completion of the 
course. In the final examination, 44 per 
cent of them met the requirements for an 
A in the course. This permitted no more 
than two errors on the 50-word brief form 
test and required 95 per cent accuracy on 
the 60— or 70—word per minute dictation. 
Thirty per cent met the requirements for 
a B; 18 per cent, a C; two per cent, a D; 
and six per cent who were unable to tran- 
scribe the 40-word per minute dictation 
with 90 per cent accuracy failed. 

An attempt was made to ascertain the 
number of non-credit registrants who had 
followed through on the 60 sessions and 
had completed the course satisfactorily. 
Because tuition was charged to non-resi- 
dents, many of the non-credit students 
resided in surburban areas of Chicago. A 
few reported from towns as far away as 
100 miles. One hundred and twenty-one 
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SHORTHAND VIA TV 


responded with dictation notes and tran- 
scripts for the final session which were ac- 
companied by letters. Because in each of 
the three-minute dictations (40 to 70) 
there were several forms which could be 
written in the old Anniversary Gregg or 
in the new Simplified Gregg, it could be 
determined fairly accurately that one-half 
were former Gregg writers, using the 
course for refresher purposes. From the 
accompanying letters it was obvious that 
in several instances the replies were from 
people who had learned the Simplified 
Gregg previously or were now studying it 
in school. 

It was surprising to note the number of 
writers of Anniversary Gregg who had as- 
similated the new forms—particularly the 
“Id” stroke. In some instances, one form 
only, usually “first,” testified to the stu- 
dent’s having had at one time written 
Anniversary Gregg. This was considered 
to be evidence of consistent practice and 
attendance at the television sessions. 
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Of those definitely known to be re- 
fresher students, 83 per cent successfully 
passed the 70-word-per-minute dictation 
within the five per cent error limit. Of the 
Sim plified writers, 40 per cent passed the 
70-words-per-minute dictation, and 40 
per cent, the 50-word-per-minute dicta- 
tion. The seven per cent who failed dis- 
played a very low level of intelligence in 
the accompanying letters or in the inter- 
pretation of the instructions given during 
the telecast. 

The results of this course, along with 
those of the other courses in the TV- 
College programs, are being analyzed sta- 
istically and will be published. The num- 
ber of people who enrolled, the number 
of those who successfully passed the 
course, and the interest aroused in the 
succeeding course would seem to indicate 
that television is an excellent medium for 
teaching shorthand as a credit course in a 
junior college program. 











A Junior College Newspaper’s Impact 
On a Community 





CLIVE L. GRAFTON 


IN NOVEMBER, 1956, the Junior College 
Journal presented ““T'wo Million Dollar 


Success Story,” written by Foster Davidoff 


of Compton College. It was a report of the 
conflicts in a bond campaign which even- 
tually proved to be successful. 

During the course of the campaign, 
held in May, 1956, Compton’s student 
newspaper, the Tartar Shield, made an 
impact in the area of junior college jcur- 
nalism that remains today a classic of what 
a school newspaper can do for a com- 
munity. The newspaper’s role in the elec- 
tion began at the very outset of the cam- 
paign. The college’s president discussed 
the full implications of the proposed cam- 
paign to student leaders, and the reasons 
for the need were explained in full. From 
that point on, student support was over- 
whelming, creating an exciting aspect of 
the election which saw students volun- 
tarily act as speakers and door-to-door 
campaigners before the election, and then 
assist the cause of the bonds on election 
day by acting as baby-sitters and telephone 
callers and providing taxi service to the 
polls. 


It was in the Shield, however. that a 





CLIVE L. GRAFTON is past head of the news 
bureau and public relations program at Comp- 
ton College, Compton, California, and is now 


a journalism instructor at Cerritos College, 


Norwalk, California. 
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real rallying point was created. For seven 
weeks prior to the election, feature writ- 
ers and editorialists each week depicted a 
different aspect of the bond campaign. 
All phases of the journalism program 
were brought into play. Reporters had 
an opportunity to interview the top 
officials, and student opinion polls were 
taken campus-wide and combined with 
‘“man-on-tne-street” features. 

The main effort, however, was placed 
in a seven-column, four-page special edi- 
tion which was published just prior to 
the election. For this issue, a special staff 
of students began three weeks before the 
deadline to put together all phases of the 
campaign. Tax structure was discussed 
along with the history of the college’s dis- 
trict. The college president was quizzed 
by a panel of student leaders in the same 
fashion that the nation’s president is inter- 
rogated at a Washington press conference. 
The most pertinent questions and answers 
were reproduced on the front page of the 
paper. Photographers lined up models of 
the projected building program and 
worked these into campus scenes, and an 
editorial cartoonist drew a prize-winning 
drawing to tie into the election. 

There was no aspect of student journal- 
ism omitted. News, features, sports, or- 
ganizations were all included in the 
special issue and through student imagi- 























nation and initiative were woven into the 
bond campaign. 

While the special edition of the Shield 
was an excellent example of journalism in 
itself, it had a powerful effect on the com- 
munity and the entire election. Local 
newspapers were so impressed with the 
edition that they brought out special sec- 
tions of their own supporting the cam- 
paign, with most of the editorial content 
taken without change from the Shield. 

Issues of the special edition and the 
local papers were delivered to all parts 
of the community and were made avail- 
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able to service clubs, organization meet- 
ings, and taxpayer groups. In an area of 
the country where bond elections have not 
had a favorable history, Compton’s bonds 
passed with something to spare. 
Frequently the products of journalism 
classes are looked upon as amateurish, 
but with a worthy cause to support, stu- 
dents can be inspired to do effective work. 
The students became interested in all of 
the fine points of bonds and the means of 
obtaining them, and this experience en- 
couraged deep thought and critical inter- 
pretation. 





Junior College Journal 
Cover Contest 


Volume XXIX of Junior College Journal (1958-59) will be the sixth 
for which the same cover design has been used. While there is no objection 
to the present design, periodicals like rooms and like people occasionally 
need to wear new clothes. The Editorial Board of Junior College Journal 
has recognized this need and authorized a contest among regularly en- 
rolled junior college students for the production of a new cover design. 
The winning design will be adopted officially for the September issue of 
1959. The winner will receive an award of $250.00. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. Eligibility: Any registered student who is currently enrolled in a 
junior college which is a member of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges is eligible. 


2. Number of entrys: The number will be limited to one from each 
eligible junior college. Each junior college will determine how its 
representative is to be selected. 


3. Details of entrys: Each entry must be 13'/ inches by 19 inches. The 
current three-color design (two-color printing on colored stock) will 
be continued. Entrys should be designed with this in mind. 


4. Disposition of entrys: All entrys submitted become the property of 
Junior College Journal, and none will be returned. 

5. Judging: The winner will be selected by a board of judges selected 
by the Editorial Board of Junior College Journal. The decision of the 
judges will be final. 

6. All entrys must be sent to President Oscar H. Edinger, Mount San 

Antonio College, Pomona, California, on or before January 15, 1959. 

The final decision of the judges will be announced at the Dinner at 

the Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting, Long Beach, California, March 

13, 1958. 
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From the Executive Director’s Desk 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


A RECENT doctoral dissertation submitted 
at the University of Colorado has stimu- 
lated a great deal of discussion on a 
subject of continuing interest to junior 
college personnel—the success of junior 
college transfer students in upper division 
work at the university. Dr. Alfred W. 
Nall, Dean of Arts and Science Education 
at San Diego Junior College, has com- 
pared success of junior college transfer 
students with native students at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado over the four-year pe- 
riod, 1951-55. Eighteen different groups 
were included in the study. In the College 
of Arts and Sciences there were a Colo- 
rado junior college transfer group, an out- 
of-state junior college group, and a four- 
year transfer group. This same grouping 
and pairing was arranged with the trans- 
fer and natives among the students 
selected for comparative study in the 
School of Business and the College of En- 
gineering. 

Transfer students with 55—79 semester 
units of lower division college work com- 
pleted were paired with native students 
who had completed a comparable number 
of semester units of work, who were of the 
same sex, and who approximated within 
two percentiles the high school class rank 
of the native student with which he was to 
be paired. For appraisal and comparison 
of academic success the two basic criteria 
used were scholarship and persistency. 

Nall found a marked difference be- 


tween the grades of junior college trans- 
fers at entry to the College of Arts and 
Sciences and those of comparable native 
students (3.00 as compared with 2.44 for 
native students—C = 2.00). This finding 
was consistent with that of an earlier 
study at the same university by French. 
According to Nall the drop in scholastic 
average at the end of the first upper divi- 
sion semester for the transfer students 
(down to 2.03) and a gradual improve- 
ment thereafter are also similar to 
French’s findings and are characteristic of 
the studies at the University of California. 
At the end of the fourth semester, the last 
semester of the senior year, the transfer 
student had a mean grade point ratio of 
2.61, in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
as compared with 2.84 for the native stu- 
dent. 

Nall’s figures also indicate considerably 
greater persistency of the native group be- 
ginning with the second semester of the 
upper division. It was not within the scope 
of his study to identify the factors that af- 
fect persistency although he states that 
among them, in addition to poor scholar- 
ship, might very well be loss of interest, 
lack of money, and marriage (particularly 
among women students). In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that in the out- 
of-state junior college transfer group 
studied of 66 men and 56 women, 31 dif- 
ferent colleges were represented and that 
40 of the transfer students had come from 
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five junior colleges for women. This fact 
might be of significance in the study of 
persistency with particular reference to 
the marriage factor. 

The relative success of out-of-state jun- 
ior college transfers was similar to that of 
Colorado junior college transfers as com- 
pared with native students although the 
percentage of the junior college group 
from out-of-state who dropped below a 
2.00 ratio upon completion of the first 
semester of the upper division is consid- 
erably lower than that of the transfers 
from junior colleges in the state. 

Nall points out that on the whole the 
scholastic performance of the four-year 
transfer group was slightly better than 
that of either of the junior college groups 
in terms of lower group mortality, closer 
proximity to the average of the native 
group, and consistently higher grade- 
point ratio every semester and at gradua- 
tion. In fact, the four-year transfer group 
earned the highest grade-point ratio of 
all groups at graduation. 

The story of transfers to the School of 
Business as compared with native students 
is similar, on the whole, to the other group, 
although the number of cases were con- 
siderably less—only 29 matched pairs 
were studied. 

In the College of Engineering it was 
another matter. Although the persistency 
factor was not as high for the junior col- 
lege transfers, the transfer student had a 
higher mean grade point ratio than the 
native student after the typical drop in the 
junior year. For the two semesters of the 
senior year his grade point ratio was 3.00 
and 3.05 as compared with the native 
student’s 2.78 and 2.98. Nall comments 
at this point “that deficient scholarship is 
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not always the determining influence in 
depleting the number of transfers who 
persist toward graduation as indicated by 
the fact that seven of the 15 withdrawals 
from the junior college group had grade- 
point ratios well above a 2.00 for the 
semester immediately preceding their 
withdrawal.” 

The author of the thesis is the first to 
caution against making national general. 
izations about the success of junior college 
transfers as a result of his study. He has 
emphasized the fact that it was a local 
study limited to the University of Colo- 
rado. He also has pointed out that the 
study included only one aspect of junior 
college function, the preparation for 
transfer. In his opinion any attempt to 
generalize nationally from the study as to 
the efficacy of junior colleges in preparing 
transfers for admission to the upper divi- 
sion of colleges and universities would be 
completely untenable. Nall shows that the 
junior college has not become, for a sig- 
nificant number of students, a substitute 
for the lower division of the University of 
Colorado. In fact, only 304 junior college 
students transferred to the University of 
Colorado from 1951 to 1955. 

This study is the type of investigation 
that might well be made on a continuing 
basis in more sections of the country. The 
techniques used by Nall may be quite ap- 
plicable and useful. However, the writer 
wonders whether students might not be 
paired with greater validity on the basis 
of results of some national tests, such as 
the American Council on Education's 
Psychological Examination or the College 
Qualification Test, rather than rank in 
the high school graduating class. 

Dr. Nall’s review of literature in this 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S DESK 


field is enlightening. After surveyng the 
studies done, his reaction is somewhat 
similar to that of Grace V. Bird in the 
1956 publication, The Public Junior Col- 
lege. Dr. Nall puts it this way: 


Of 38 comparative studies, ten present the 
junior college transfer group achievement as 
being to some extent superior to the control 
or native group; 14 show the junior college 
transfers to have earned approximately equal 
crade averages to the control group; 14 indi- 
cate the junior college group to be on an 
average slightly inferior to their competitors. 
The remaining 14 studies of the total 52 are 
not specifically comparative as between groups 
and indicate only general success of junior 
college transfers in upper division work. 


A noteworthy incidental discovery in 
Nall’s research was the fact that among 
the junior college transfer group from 
Colorado there were nine, all men, who 
could not be paired because they were in 
the lower one-third of their high school 
eraduating class. Admission to regular 
freshman standing at the University is 
based, among other factors, on the en- 
trant’s being in the upper two-thirds of his 
high school graduating class. These nine 
men transferred to the university after 
completing their junior college work and 
six of them were graduated, an excellent 
example of the so-called “salvage” func- 
tion of junior colleges. 

Many questions are stimulated in the 
mind of the person who reads a study of 
this type, for example: Why did the en- 
gineering graduates do so much better 
comparatively than the transfers to the 
College of Arts and Sciences? Are they 
better motivated, more purposeful, a more 
homogeneous group? Why do a large 
number of the transfer students drop out 
before graduation even though their aca- 
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demic records may be satisfactory? What 
can universities do to strengthen their 
personnel services for the transfer stu- 
dent? Can that characteristic drop in aca- 
demic performance the first semester of 
the junior year be reduced to some extent 
by offering better orientation opportuni- 
ties in the university? And what can jun- 
ior colleges do in the sophomore year to 
prepare the student better for his life at 
the university? Do junior college faculties 
need to evaluate their grading policies 
and practices more frequently to see that 
they are realistic as compared with other 
institutions? 

And other questions might include 
these: Are junior colleges establishing 
programs to prepare their graduates for 
the large classes of the university, the 
kinds of examinations to be taken, the use 
of the library, the assumption of personal 
responsibility? Can we do more in seeing 
to it that the transfer student knows 
about agencies and services which would 
be of help to him in adjusting to university 
life? 

There is another very basic question. Is 
it possible that the junior college has cer- 
tain valid objectives which could be suc- 
cessfully accomplished by the student dur- 
ing his junior college career but would 
not necessarily result in superior academic 
performance in the upper division of a 
senior institution? Some junior colleges 
have found themselves in this quandary 
with regard to courses in general educa- 
tion. They have felt it was more important 
to develop programs appropriate to the 
needs of their students and related to their 
institutional purposes than to concentrate 
upon preparation of students for a se- 


quence of courses to be followed at the 
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university. Undoubtedly there are many 
liberal arts colleges with objectives that 
are considered to be of greater value than 
preparation of the student for academic 
excellence in a graduate school. We are 
saying that it would be most unfortunate 
to measure the value of junior colleges or 
their quality largely on the basis of how 
well their graduates do in upper division 
work. Unfortunately, press treatment of 
Dr. Nall’s thesis had tended toward that 
tvpe of interpretation. 

Although there are many people con- 
cerned that junior colleges will be no 
more than preparatory schools, the fact 
remains that the university parallel func- 
tion will continue to be a most significant 
assignment of the junior college and very 
likely will be expanded markedly in the 
decade ahead. There is an evident move 
toward de-centralizing opportunities for 
lower division college programs and in 
this development the junior and com- 
munity college will have an important 
role. Consequently, students who transfer 
to the senior colleges must be adequately 
prepared. They will find competition to 
be keener than it was in the past. Those 
universities required by law to accept all 
high school graduates in a given state are 
being forced to exert pressures on their 
freshman and sophomore students to 
eliminate those who are not qualified. The 
process of selection takes place during the 
first two years rather than prior to admis- 
sion. Students entering at the junior year 
must adjust to a pace which might very 
well be much quicker than that they have 
known. Community college transfers may 
be away from home for the first time with 
consequent problems to face. In many 
cases the colleges to which they transfer 
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will be larger institutions. Instruction 
may be more impersonal. Transfer stu- 
dents have the problem of securing finan- 
cial assistance, of finding their way 
around, of knowing where things are and 
where persons can be located. 

It is probably fair to place some re- 
sponsibility upon the senior institutions 
and to ask whether or not they are provid- 
ing adequate personnel services for those 
students who have taken the first two 
years of their college work in another in- 
stitution. ‘Transfer students need help and 
they will very likely be less inclined to 
seek it than freshman students because 
they desire to be identified with students 
of more experience. Some universities are 
doing good work in reporting to the send- 
ing institution the academic records of 
their students. 

A growing number of junior colleges 
invite university personnel to come to 
their campus and meet with potential 
transfer students. Sometimes former stu- 
dents are brought back for this purpose. 
This procedure has the useful function of 
acquainting the student with some person 
to whom he can go if he wants to find a 
familiar face in the new surroundings and 
also gives him some idea of what to ex- 
pect in his new circumstances. Many jun- 
ior college administrators and _ teachers 
make it a practice to go to college cam- 
puses to which a number of their gradu- 
ates transfer and to meet with them in 
order to maintain friendly and interested 
contacts as well as to benefit by the sug- 
gestions of these students toward improv- 
ing preparation for the transitional proc- 
ess. 

Frequent meetings of junior college and 
university faculty and administrators have 
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been of great value in several states. 
Further cooperative study is in order in 
such fields as guidance, curriculums, and 
in grading policies and practices. 

One final note, many studies of transfer 
students have indicated considerable va- 
riability among the averages of students 
from different junior colleges. There 1s 
no satisfactory substitute for follow-up 
studies by each institution. Generaliza- 
tions about the success of junior college 
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transfers are largely meaningless. Each 
junior college needs to know how well its 
own graduates do, whether they succeed 
or fail, and if they do not succeed, why 
not. Policy planning with this kind of 
specific, pointed information will be ef- 
fective. Evaluation must be continuous 
and is only as valid as the accuracy and 
completeness of relevant information at 
hand and useful only as it is related to the 
objectives of the particular institution. 
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Hail and Farewell. This section of the 
World is being written at Boone, North 
Carolina, where the writer is teaching 
during the second term of the summer ses- 
sion of Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege. This is August 16, a date easily re- 
membered by the writer because it is his 
birthday. Over the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and down the Tennessee Valley in Ala- 
bama he was born 69 years ago. During 
the past 12 years, it has been his pleasure 
to serve the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges. One opportunity in this work 
has been to write two sections for each 
issue of the Junior College Journal. Since 
the time Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. 
assumed the directorship of the Associ- 
ation, a division of labor has been devised 
whereby the task of writing the World has 
been assigned to the former executive 
secretary. 

Now, under the circumstances whereby 
the writer will assume his work at the 
University of Michigan in September as 
visiting professor of higher education, the 
writing of this section will fall upon some 
other person. And so, we say hail and 
farewell to the readers with reluctance 
and a sense of regret. It has been a great 
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privilege to have been of service through 
the Junior College Journal. It is our hope 
to make contributions occasionally along 
lines other than reporting the news. 
The writer wishes to set down for the 
record that he could never have had a 
more pleasant association with editors 
than he has had with Dr. Leonard V. 
Koos and Dr. James W. Reynolds during 
the past 12 years when these two scholars 
have edited the Junior College Journal. 
The opportunity now to go to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is one which chal- 
lenges his deepest interest and in many 
ways opens new doors for consulting, 


teaching, research, and writing. The op- 


portunity to work with the community 
colleges of Michigan much more closely 
than in former years pleasure. The writer 
will be conducting an extension class at 
Henry Ford Community College in Dear- 
born during the fall semester where a 
great, new, and exciting development 1s 
underway. 

The former estate of the late Henry 
Ford has been given to the University of 
Michigan and the Henry Ford Com- 
munity College. The present plant of the 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE WORLD 


Community College will be sold, accord- 
ing to present plans, and a new plant will 
be erected on a large campus adjacent to 
the two-year senior college of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The community col- 
lege will continue to educate students for 
the first two years of university-parallel 
studies and provide for the large number 
of programs for those who do not intend 
to continue their studies beyond two years 
of formal education. The University of 
Michigan will offer upper-division studies 
and one year of graduate work in certain 
fields. Since, therefore, much is being said 
and written these days about problems of 
articulation and cooperation between jun- 
ior and senior institutions, the situation at 
Henry Ford Community College and the 
University of Michigan will provide first- 
hand information and experimentation in 
this important phase of higher education. 


* * *% 


Appalachian State Teachers College is 
located nine miles west of the great Blue 
Ridge Parkway. The elevation is 3,300 
feet. and it is claimed that this is the high- 
est summer session of all higher education 
in the South. Many students in the sum- 
mer session of 1,700 come to this section 
of North Carolina to escape the heat of 
the lowlands of other states, both north 
and south, to attend an excellent teachers’ 
college. 

“& % *% 

Mt. Olive Junior College, Mt. Olive, 
North Carolina, is well represented in the 
three classes in junior college education 
at Appalachian State Teachers College. 
President W. Burkette Raper, Dean 
Michael Pelt, Mrs. Mildred S. Councill. 
Librarian, Mr. Michael J. Perett, teacher 
of foreign languages, and Mrs. Lorelle 
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Martin, teacher of biology, are in attend- 
ance. The college grew out of an insti- 
tution which the supporting church had 
established as far back as 1896 at Ayden, 
North Carolina. In 1953, it was moved to 
Mt. Olive and established as a junior col- 
lege. Excellent progress is being made and 
a new campus has been purchased where 
permanent buildings will be erected. 
While the college is designated primarily 
as a liberal arts institution, it is serving 
the city and community in many ways 
through great books programs and in the 
fields of science for industry and for the 
upgrading of science teachers. 


*% * * 


Birdwood Junior College, Thomasville, 
Georgia, is represented in the classes at 
Appalachian State Teachers College by its 
dean, J. H. Chapman. Birdwood is one of 
the newest junior colleges in Georgia. It 
is under the general support and control 
of the Primitive Baptists. Among the first 
steps taken to establish this school was a 
gift of $10,000 by Mrs. Vicey Harris of 
Jacksonville, Florida, in 1948. This step 
stimulated other actions by leaders of the 
church, and in the summer of 1950 acree- 
ment was made to purchase the beautiful 
estate of the Honorable W. Cameron 
Forbes, one-time governor of the Philip- 
pines and ambassador to Japan. Enough 
money was raised by the church people to 
make a large down payment, and in five 
years the entire indebtedness was liqui- 
dated. 

This college, like Mt. Olive, is primarily 
one of arts and science, but it is closely 
allied with the entire community and is 
promoting various types of services for 
the people who live and work in Thomas- 
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ville, a city of 20,000 known as the city of 
roses. 
a * & 


Southern Methodist College, Aiken, 
South Carolina, is another new junior in- 
stitution represented in the summer classes 
by its president, Arlie A. Adkins. Also, 
like Birdwood College in Georgia, the 
trustees of Southern Methodist purchased 
a very large and beautiful estate in the 
city of Aiken. It has been readily trans- 
formed into facilities for college work. 
Emphasis is placed on liberal arts and 
special religious instruction. President Ad- 
kins has planned during his course of 
study at Appalachian to carry out a com- 
munity survey for the purpose of devising 
special educational programs for the city 
and county. One of the trustees is The 
Honorable Strom Thurmond, United 
States Senator from South Carolina. 
While this college provides for junior col- 
lege education with the A. A. degree, it 
also has senior college programs leading 
to the B.A. degree in Christian Education, 
the B.S. degree in Business Administration 
and Teacher Education, and the Th.B. 
degree for those who will enter the min- 
istry. 

*% *% * 

Gaston Technical Institute, Gastonia. 
North Carolina, has an excellent student 
in the classes in the person of Mrs. Eleanor 
B. McArver, librarian and teacher of Eng- 
lish. The Institute is a two-year division 
of North Carolina State College’s School 
of Engineering. Established in 1952, Gas- 
ton is strictly post-high school in structure 
and curriculums designed for educating 
and training engineering technicians. 
Curriculums include Civil Technology, 
Electrical Technology, Electronics Tech- 


nology, Mechanical and _ Production 
Technology. Some measure of the interest 
of the city and county is indicated by the 
fact that citizens donated $50,000, al- 
though the Institute is owned and oper- 
ated by the state. With the rapid indus- 
trialization of the state, it was discovered 
that there was great need for well-edu- 
cated and trained technicians. In the In- 
stitute’s catalog it is stated that industry 
in North Carolina needs now at least 
eight technicians for every professional en- 
gineer. The state is embarking on an ex- 
tensive program to provide this type of 
personnel. 
* * * 


Norman College, 
Georgia, sent to the summer courses its 
dean, Mr. Keebler. This institution is 
making rapid progress and _ recently 
secured full accreditation from the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. It is church related in control and 
support, but it, too, is doing extensive 
community work. As an example, gradu- 
ates from a class in electronics, conducted 
in the evening for employed persons, re- 
ceived an average increase in annual sal- 
ary of $500! Plans are being made to pro- 
vide a building technology program. The 
college was recently awarded one of 
Freedom’s Foundation citations for out- 
standing work. 


Norman Park, 


* * % 


An interesting feature about one of our 
classes is the recording of every session by 
Dr. Henry Sageser of St. Petersburg Jun- 
ior College, St. Petersburg, Florida. A 
master tape recording will be left with 
the Teachers College, and Sageser plans 
to use the original in some of his work in 
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Florida. Several other members of the 
class in adminstrative positions plan to 
hold a series of faculty in-service study 
sessions on the junior college and com- 
munity college movement. 

* * * 

South Georgia College, Douglass, is 
well represented by two students, Mrs. 
Margaret Eley and J. P. Barnett. Sue 
Bennett College, London, Kentucky, has 
an excellent student here, Charles A. 
Smith, a mathematics teacher. Also rep- 
resented by good students are North 
Greenville College, Tigerville, South 
Carolina, David E. Taylor, teacher of 
science; Wingate College, Wingate, North 
Carolina, James S. Fletcher, teacher of 
biology; and Andrew College, Cuthbert, 
Georgia, William Alheim, teacher of 
mathematics and coach. 

* * * 

Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, 
Minnesota, is moving ahead for the con- 
struction of its new $200,000 gymnasium- 
auditorium. At the annual meeting of the 
Synod in June, resolutions were passed to 
approve the project. It was expected that 
architects’ plans would be approved by 
August 12 and that bids would be let so 
that construction could be started this 
fall. In a recent bulletin from Bethany a 
sketch of the elevation of the new build- 
ing showed it to be attractive and spa- 
cious. The college also announced that be- 
ginning this fall all student personnel 
work would be made the direct responsi- 
bility of the Dean of Students, Professor 
N. S. Holte, who will devote all of his 
time to this important work 

% * * 

Compton College, Compton, Califor- 

nia, began an experiment in teaching by 
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television on July 1. A button was pressed 
activating motion picture projectors 
which beamed into four classrooms lec- 
tures and demonstrations that had been 
filmed on the campus by the regular in- 
structional personnel. It is claimed that 
this method of teaching will offer superior 
instruction at great savings in money. 
President Paul Martin states that the con- 
cept and plans were developed by Dr. 
Foster Davidoff, Dean of Administration. 
Some further claims for the plan are that 
it: brings into the classrooms materials 
and experiences that are difficult for the 
live teacher to provide; gives every stu- 
dent a front row view of laboratory dem- 
onstrations; brings every student into 
eye-to-eye relationship with the teacher; 
enables the most competent teachers to 
instruct unlimited numbers of students; 
takes the pick and shovel repetition out of 
teaching; increases interest in reading: 
enables the gifted student to move ahead 
more rapidly; frees instructors for closer 
work with individual students; enables 
the slower student to reinforce his learn- 
ing; helps meet the shortage of teachers; 
and it does all of this by the application of 
modern-day technology to education. 
* * * 


Orange County Community College, 
Middletown, New York, has announced 
that three new programs are available to 
students during this year. Library Tech- 
nology is designed to provide a broad aca- 
demic background and library techniques 
on the sub-professional level. Graduates 
will be able to assist professional librarians 
and under certain conditions will be el- 
igible to continue in institutions offering 
degrees for professional librarians. 

The second announced program is in 
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Chemical Technology. Graduates will be 
able to enter industrial employment where 
further in-service training is provided. 
They, also, may transfer to degree pro- 
crams under certain conditions. Subjects 
included in the program are General 
Chemistry and Physics, College Alegbra, 
Qualitative and Quantitive Analysis, 
Organic Chemistry, and Introduction to 
Statistics. Non-technical electives are in- 
cluded in the curriculum. 

The third curriculum, Building In- 
dustry Technology, will provide personnel 
to help meet the demand for careers in 
the building industry. The aims of this 
curriculum are to provide competent per- 
sons to fill positions as salesmen of ma- 
terials and equipment, to be consultants, 
estimators, and junior executives. In the 
construction area, the aim is to provide 
personnel for positions as supervisors, 
superintendents, contractors, estimators, 
designers, inspectors, and architectural 
assistants in sub-professional capacities. 

Orange County is one of the compre- 
hensive community colleges in New York 
State. This institution, along with several 
others in New York, is developing its vo- 
cational-technical curriculums at strictly 
college level of education and training. 
Orange College 
maintains good university-parallel cur- 


County Community 
riculums, extensive adult education, short 
courses of many kinds, as well as two-year 
curriculums in college-level technology. 
Christian Collece, Columbia, Missour1. 
has announced the launching of a 25- 
year expansion and improvement pro- 
ram so that enrollment may reach 700 


= 


students. The first phase will be the con- 


struction of an $800,000 dormitory for 
160 women. As funds become available. 
further steps will be taken to erect two 
additional dormitories, a million dollar 
academic building, a chapel and bell 
tower. When completed only four of the 
present buildings will remain: audito- 
rium, swimming pool, and two dorni- 
tories. The master plan looks toward the 
almost complete reconstruction of the 
plant on the present campus. 


% * rid 


Gardner-Webb Colleze, soiling Springs, 
North Carolina, has completed a follow- 
up study of its class of 1956. There were 
78 graduates, 66 of whom continued their 
upper-division studies in nine colleges and 
universities. All 66 completed their senior 
college programs in two years and gradu- 
ated in 1958. In the graduating classes of 
the nine institutions to which the students 
transferred there were 3,420 graduates, 
Of this number, 524 were honor winners, 
or 14 per cent. Of the 66 Gardner-Webb 
craduates in these classes, 14 were honor 
students, or 21.21 per cent. | 

Dr. Francis B. Dedmond of the Gard- 
ner-Webb faculty and a member of the 
faculty of Appalachian State Teachers 
College has written during the summer 
sessions an interesting history of the 
Gardner-Webb College entitled, Leneth- 
ened Shadows. The price is $3.00 and the 
book is published by the college. It 1s one 
of the best publications that we have seen 
dealing with the struggles of church- 
related institutions of higher education, 
and it sets forth clearly the unique char- 
acteristics of what a Christian college 
really is and what it proposes to do. 
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Ray. GoRDON N. (ed.). Masters of British 
Literature. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1958). Vol. I, pp. xi + 994. Vol. 
II, pp. xii + 861. 


The standard course in English litera- 
ture to which almost all freshmen or 
sophomores in American colleges are sub- 
jected usually offers a historical survey of 
poetry and prose from Beowulf to the 
present day. While there are advantages 
to this procedure of studying the high- 
lights in a very wide field and at least of 
familiarizing the student with names of 
authors and works, there are the obvious 
disadvantages of superficial treatment. In 
his study of major writers, the average 
college graduate may complete his educa- 
tion with a perusal of one canto of The 
Faérie Queene and two books of Paradise 
Lost, none of which he fully understands. 
It is the contention of Professor Gordon 
N. Ray. general editor of Masters of 
British Literature, that the student’s needs 
could be better served by working in 
depth with a rigidly limited number of 
authors. The present anthology provides 
such an opportunity. Selections from each 
writer were further designed to empha- 
size excellence rather than representative- 
ness, and introductory critical and his- 
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torical matter, though adequate, was kept 
to a minimum. 

One need not quarrel with the ten 
authors selected for Volume I. They are 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Donne, 
Milton, Dryden, Swift, Pope, Johnson, 
and Blake. There may be less unanimity 
of approval for the entries in the second 
volume: Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, 
Mill, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Yeats, 
and Eliot—a distinguished, if rather hu- 
morless, crew. One definitely misses 
Byron, for example. The respective auth- 
ors have been left in the capable editorial 
hands of a group of scholars, each a 
specialist in his own fiield. They are Pro- 
fessor Robert A. Pratt of the University 
of Illinois; D. C. Allen of Johns Hopkins; 
F. P. Wilson of Merton College, Oxford: 
James E. Sutherland of University Col- 
lege, London; Carlos Baker of Princeton: 


E. Mineka of Cornell; and 
Richard Ellman of Northwestern. Many 


Francis 


of the selections, especially in Volume I, 
depart from tradition. Eight of Chaucer’s 
tales are given in full—including, refresh- 
ingly, the Miller’s Tale—along with the 
Prologue, portions of other tales, and 
numerous connecting links. Ignoring the 
Red Cross Knight and his adventures, 
Professor Allen presents eleven cantos 
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from Book II of the Faérie Queene. Of 
three plays by Shakespeare, one is The 
Winter's Tale, not commonly found in 
anthologies. In Volume II there are 
generous selections from Wordsworth’s 
Prelude. 

It should be added that the two books 


are attractive in format and excellent jn © 
notes and critical material. Adventure. | 
some college teachers of English B (or | 
whatever it may be called) could wel] 
afford to give them a sympathetic exam. 
nation. 

EDMOND M. Gacey 





